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He 1s Always on Time! Por he is served 
by a timepiece of supreme reliability 


conference at ten, 

luncheon at twelve- 
thirty, the Century at two-forty- 
five—for all these the business 
man must be exactly timed; and 
he is as exactly timed as the 
Limited itself if he carries a 
Hamilton Watch. For the 
Hamilton is more thana pocket- 
piece—it is a timepiece, a time- 
piece that under gruelling tests 
has won for itself the reputation 
of being the watch of railroad 
accuracy. Indeed, it is a fact that 
a large proportion of the rail- 
road men of the country are 
served by the Hamilton Watch. 

Hamilton accuracy is a mat- 
ter not only of careful planning, 
careful machining, careful ad- 
justing; it is the result of test- 
ing—thorough, searching test- 
ing—over a period of months. 
Every day, for weeks at a time, 
each Hamilton Watch ticks 
away underthe keenest scrutiny, 
under the closest checking. 
When you slip a Hamilton into 
your pocket you may be confi- 
dent that it will give you time- 
accuracy, year in and year out. 
And ina watch there can indeed 
be no possible substitute for 
accuracy. 

The Hamilton Watch is 
priced from $48 to $685 for 
pocket models; strap models, 
$50 to $88; women’s wrist 
models, $48 to $60. 

We should be glad to send 
you upon request our attractive 
booklets ‘““TheTimekeeper” and 


Aamilton Patch 


“The Care of Your 
Watch.” Address Hamil- 
ton Watch Company, 
901 Columbia Avenue, 
Lancaster, Pa., U. S. A. 


The Hamilton cushion strap 

watch sturdily encased in 14k 

filled green or white gold, 
costs only $50. 


SN, _ 


me 


The Hamilton * Jefferson” 
(above) is cased in a tichh 
chased white or green fille 
gold, witha 7-jewel adjusted 
movement that gives tru 
Hamilton accuracy. 


y # 


The Hamilton “Fillmore 
has a 17-jewel movementand 
comes in a conservatively 
chased case of either greenot 
white filled gold. 


The Watch of 
Railroad Accuracy 
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‘‘Here 


Hé CAME sauntering across the 
club-room, smiling, poised. It 
was easy to see that he was popular. 
Every few steps he stopped to shake 
someone’s hand, to exchange greet- 
ings, 

As he approached the little group 
neat the lounge, the men turned to 
him eagerly. 

“Here, Harris! Settle this ques- 
tion for us, will you?” 

Laughing, Harris joined the group. 
“Well, what great problem are you 
solving now?” 


“We want to know who said, 
Henceforth I seek not good for- 


x” 


tune. 

“I say it was one of the old _phi- 
losophers, Seneca or Diogenes,” one 
of the men declared. 

“And I think it was Benjamin 
Franklin,” ventured another. 


Harris hesitated a moment, then 
began. “‘ ‘Henceforth I seek not 
ped fortune, I myself am good 
ortune,’”” he quoted. “‘ “Henceforth 
| whimper no more, postpone no 
more, need nothing.’ That is from 
The Song of the Open Road’ by our 
tugged old friend, Walt Whitman.” 


“That’s it!” cried the man who 
had first called to Harris. “Didn’t I 
tell you he’d know!” 


As Harris went over to join another 
goup Davis remarked, ‘‘Amazingly well- 
informed. chap, Harris. It’s really a treat 
totalk with him. He must do a tremendous 
amount of reading, and yet I don’t know 

w he finds time for it, because I happen 
toknow he’s a very busy man.” 


How Harris Did It 


Bill Harris was a busy man—also a very 


omes Harris 


—He’ll Know!”’’ 


successful man, and like so many other suc- 
cessful business men, he never had had 
much opportunity to read. The little knowl- 
edge remembered from schooldays stood 
him in poor stead when he found himself in 
the company of cultivated and well-read 
people. 

So much of the conversation was clear over 
his head. He heard names... Dante, Emer- 
son, Schopenhauer, Huxley, William Morris. 
Names vaguely familiar. Who were they? 
What had they done? What had they said? 
Why were they famous? 

He couldn’t spare the time to read about 
them. He couldn’t spare the time to study 
literature, history, philosophy—all the fasci- 
nating things well-read people talk about. If 
there were only some one volume that would 
give him the “high lights”—the information 
he ought to know without words, words 
words! 

Someone told him about the famous Elbert 
Hubbard Scrap Book. Told him that it was a 
whole library condensed into one volume. 
More in curiosity than anything else, he sent 
for a copy—and that unique volume alone 
quickly made him a well-informed man-- able 
to talk intelligently on almost any subject! 


The Elbert Hubbard 


Scrap Book 


Elbert Hubbard was probably the most 
versatile genius that America has ever pro- 
duced. Writer, orator, craftsman, business 
man—he astounded the world by his many- 
sided activities and his extraordinary success. 


Hubbard set about deliberately to make 
himself a master in many fields. When still 
quite young, he began to keep a scrap book. 
He put into it all the bits of writing that in- 
spired and helped him most. He read every- 
pe od the literature of every age 
and iad country—to find ideas for his 
scrap book. He added only what he thought 
inspiring and great. 

As the scrap book grew, it became Hub- 
bard’s greatest source of ideas. He turned to 
it constantly—it helped him win fame as a 
writer and orator. At the time of his death 
on the sinking of the Lusitania, it had be- 
come a priceless collection of great thoughts 
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—the fruit of a whole lifetime of discrimi- 
nating reading. 

Now the remarkable Elbert Hubbard 
Scrap Book has been published—and you, 
too, can possess this collection of the best 
thoughts and ideas of the last 4,000 years 
—you, too, can become well-informed with- 
out wading through a lot of uninteresting 
reading! 


Examine It FREE 


The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book is a fine 
example of Roycroft book-making. Set 
Venetian style—a page within a page— 
wrinted in two colors on fine tinted book 
paper. Bound scrap-book style and tied 
with linen tape. The dest of a lifetime of 
discriminating reading, choice selections 
from 500 great writers. There is not a 
commonplace sentence in the whole volume. 

Examine it at our expense! The coupon 
entitles you to the special five-day exami- 
nation—if you act at once. Just send off the 
coupon today, and the famous Elbert Hub- 
bard Scrap Book will go forward to you 
promeny- When it arrives, glance through 
it. If you aren’t inspired, enchanted— 
simply return the Scrap Book within the 
five-day period and the examination will 
have cost you nothing. Otherwise send only 
$2.90, plus a few cents postage in full 
payment, 

We urge you to act now. We want you to 
see the Scrap Book, to judge it for yourself. 
Mail this coupon TODAY to Wm. H. Wise 
& Co., Dept. 42-B, Roycroft Distributors, 
50 West 47th Street, New York City. 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors, 
Dept. 42-B, 50 West 47th Street, New York City. 


You may send me for five days’ free examination a 
copy of Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book in cloth-lined 
butcher paper binding. Within the five-day period 
I will either return the Scrap Book without obligation 
or keep it for my own and send only $2.90, plus few 
cents postage, in full payment. 


A few copies are available in a sturdy binding 
[ of semi-flexible basket-weave buckram for only 
$1 additional. Please check in this square if you want 
this de luxe binding, with the same return privilege 
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Firm and healthy 
Gums... 
Brilliant, white 


Teeth... 


OR just one month make 

Ipana your tooth paste— 
and see how quickly your 
teeth and gums respond to 
good care. You will find out, 
too, how delicious a really 
beneficial tooth paste can be! 


Tooth Paste 


BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, NEW ‘YORK 
. 4 


Leet Tee 


Doing Europe 
Sirs: 

Like the words of our co-patriot Aimee 
McPherson: “To err is human,’ I made 
a slight error and my dear Uncle Sam 
invited me to spend a short time in 
Leavenworth. 

Once I had too much “time” and now 
that I have become acquainted with an- 
other kind, I am not satisfied with it 
coming along once a week. 

Seventeen companions in crime read my 
copy, including the famous Dr. Cook of 
North Pole fame, the Yellow Kid, whose 
mysterious ways gained him millions, S. E. 
J. Cox of oil world fame and Big Tim 
Murphy liked to read it. 

I am a poor struggling banker with but 
an A. B. and B. S. degree and a_post- 
graduate of University of Grenoble in 
France, and I am looking for some thing 
to beat TIME and cannot find it. 

TimE has brought me closer to the out- 
side life than any of the other 17 periodi- 
cals I take. 

The thing that interests you the most is 
the two dollars I owe you.” I have re- 
cently, within the week, written my banker 
to send a remittance to cover my needs 
until I gain my freedom on Oct. 27. As 
soon as it arrives, TIME will be reimbursed. 

I have not the ability to express how 
Time has helped me in my incarceration. 

Please never print my name or number. 
I am supposedly “doing Europe.” 


No. 


Leavenworth, Kan. 


Ohio’s Coal Bin 
Sirs: 

Ohio can’t be proud of the “gang,” of 
course, but it’s going pretty strong for 
a West Virginian [Newsstand Buyer Sands, 
Time, Feb. 21] to get uppitty. What’s 
West Virginia but Ohio’s coal bin? Just 
a dirty, disheveled stretch of mine dumps 
and scraggly mountains, filled with a 
bunch of ignorants that only know enough 
to swing picks and drink moonshine. 
That’s one reason you can’t spend any- 
thing but Sunday on Sunday in West 
Virginia. Everybody’s drunk or sleeping 
it off down there on Sunday. ... What 
President did West Virginia ever produce? 
The nearest she came was John T. Davis‘ 
and he moved out soon as he grew up. 
He goes back there to vote, sure. Why 
not spend a little carfare for the sake of 
lining up several thousand votes out of 
sheer sentiment? But what big men has 
West Virgina got? Senator So-and-so, I 
suppose, and Senator Whozis. I never 
heard of them. They can’t stack up 
against Fess and Willis. I live only 50 
miles from the Ohio River (you notice 
it’s called Ohio River) and often see 
copies of the Charleston Gazette. They’re 
hardly literate even on their news- 
papers. , .. 

GEORGE ZWEIGER 

Chillicothe, Ohio 


Satisfied 
Sirs: 

Renewing her subscription, a charter sub- 
scriber wants at the same time to ex- 
press her belief that Time. has fulfilled its 
promises and her expectations of four years 
ago, in every particular. She would hate 
giving up Atlantic and Harper’s monthly 
magazines, Christian Century, Saturday 
Review of Literature, or the daily New York 
Times, but rather than to do _ without 
TimE, she believes herself willing to forego 
almost any two of the others in its favor, 

1But written previously by Poet Alex- 
ander Pope (1688-1744).—Eb. 

2For a 80 weeks’ introductory subscrip- 
tion.—Eb. 

®TiIME omits Prisoner-Subscriber 

’s name and number.—Eb. 

*There is a John T. Davis, a potent 
lawyer of Elkins, W. Va. and Washington, 
D. C. But he was never President nor 
presidential nominee. Newsstand-Buyer 
Zweiger doubtless. means John. .William 
Davis, born at Clarksburg, W. Va., Demo- 
cratic candidate in 1924. John William 
Davis has a handsome home at Glen 
Cove, Long Island. He voted in Clarks- 
burg to escape political identification with 
his opulent Long Island neighbors (J. P. 
Morgan,-. etc., etc.).—Eb. : : 
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finding it pre-eminently the Newsmagazine. 

There are two criticisms she would 
like to make. The first possibly founded 
on prejudice, being her objection to a de 
partment headed WoMEN. Your news re 
garding women in_ previous issues, and 
especially in TIME Jan. 17, before such 4 
department was named, has always seemed 
most satisfactory to her. Why label 
column WoMEN? One other stricture. Your 
sarcasm seems needlessly severe sometimes 
She has no personal interest in Bainbridge 
Colby, nor Mrs. Colby, but the article jn. 
volving them two weeks ago, seemed almost 
cruel in its severity, and serves as an 
example of what she means. 

Your brilliancy of writing sometime 
makes the meaning a trifle cryptic, but she 
enjoys discovering it in her own fashion and 
finds no objection to it on the score of its 
not being obvious. She expects to remain a 
constant reader and admirer as in the past, 

E1izA WALTON Warp 

Vineyard Haven, Mass. 


. . 


Has a Date 
Sirs: 

Today I had eaten lunch and, in prepara 
tion for drawing out my wallet and paying 
my check at the cashier’s window, I laid 
my copy of TIME on the counter. The 
very flapperish-looking girl behind the bars 
took up the copy and when I went to 
hand her my money, she smiled and said, 
“It’s a marvelous magazine, don’t you 
think?” We conversed for some minutes, 
and I have a date with her. From now 
on I shall use Time to help me pick up my 
dates. 

iets ti tyron Lustic* 
itor, he Commercial Re t. 
New York, N. Y. a 


30 Minutes Late 
Sirs: 

Last Thursday morning I called on the 
owner of a chain of stores and secured 
an appointment for 11 o’clock. Then | 
stopped at a newsstand, bought the latest 
number of TIME, sat down in the hoted 
lobby and started reading. 

When I “came to” it was “20 minutes 
past’”—and a good five minutes’ walk to the 
chain-store owner’s office. 

When I was admitted—then 30 minute 
late—I said to the prospect ‘Sorry, Mr 
Blank, that I am 30 minutes late, and here 
is the reason.” 

With that I presented him my copy of 
TIME and suggested that he look it over 
at his leisure. . . . 

JAMES P. KENNERLY 

Albuquerque, N. M. 


Wise & Weiss & Houdini 
Sirs: 

About two months ago I was embarrassed 
by offering news which I read in Time, for 
the enlightenment of several very critic 
friends. 

TIME stated that the late Houdini wa 
the son of Rabbi Weiss. When I venture 
forth with this information I was ridiculed. 

I searched high and low thru all my 
back numbers of TiME and could: not find 
the article which I am certain I read 
As I desire to vindicate myself and als 
defend the veracity of Time, please seni 
me the copy or a clipping which contain 


this statement. 
J. G. Now 
Leonia, N. J. 


The late Harry Houdini was it 
deed born to the name of Weiss 
The father was a scholarly rabbi 
(TIME, Nov. 24, 1924). But let not 
scholarly Rabbi Weiss be confus 
with famed Rabbi Stephen S. Wise 
of Manhattan.—Eb. 


*Translated into English, Editor Lustig’s 
surname means “Merry,” “Gay.”—ED. 


(Continued on p. 4) 


Published weekly by Time, Inc., at the 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptiots 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matte 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Clevelané 
Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879 
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Order your set now 


And Save 40% 


What Is This 
New Britannica? 


ao. new 13th Edition of the 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRI- 
TANNICA comprises the 28 
volumes of the latest standard 
edition, 3 supplementary vol- 
umes, (3400 pages) and an en- 
larged index—32 volumes inall. 


Y 


Inthese 32 volumesare33,000 
pages, 45,000 separate articles 
(50,000,000 words) written by 
more than 2500 world author- 
ities from 50 different countries. 


Y 
Among these famous contrib- 
utors are no less than 24 Nobel 
Prize winners, including most of 
the living recipients of that cov- 
eted honor. &Y 


There are 600,000 important 
indexed subjects (more than a 
million facts) and 15,000 illus- 
trationsand maps, including 550 
full-page plates (manyincolor); 
600 articles on Building and 
Architecture; 800 articles on 
Music, Musicians and Com- 
posers; 5390 articles on Liter. 
ature; and 300 articles on the 
Theatre and its people. 


Y 


No less than 6 different au- 
thorities write on Evolution; 193 
articles by active participants 
tell the story of the Great World 
War; more than 600 articles by 
theforemost medical authorities 
giveexpertadvice on Health Pre- 
servation;and everyconceivable 
subject is thoroughly covered, by 
the very men and women best 
qualified to do so, in this new 
BRITANNICA—the most com- 
plete and authentic summary 
of human knowledge ever pub- 

lished. 


New 13th Edition 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


In the 
Compact 


NEW FOR 


32 Volumes 
bound as 16 


At the Lowest Price at which 
a New Edition of the BRITANNICA 
Has Ever Been Offered 


HILE this offer lasts, 

you can get your set 
of the new BRITANNICA— 
the greatest library of uni- 
versal knowledge ever 
published — at a sweeping 
reduction of 40%. 


How We Can Do It 


This amazing bargain offer 


is made possible 
(1) by printing a special issue on 
Britannica Opacity paper, made 
to order in immense quantities; 
(2) by using the same plates used 
for the higher-priced Cambridge 
Issue, thus saving the cost of re- 
setting 33,000 pages of type; and 
(3) by binding the 32 volumes as 
16, two volumes in one cover, thus 
saving half the binding cost. 
This special issue is known as 
the NEW FORM, and 90 out of 
every 100 purchasers are now 
demanding this NEW FORM in 
preference to the more expensive 
Cambridge Issue. 


Act Quickly ! 


The world-wide demand for this 
new BRITANNICA in the popular- 
priced NEW FORM has already far 
exceeded all previous records. 
Thousands of sets have been sold. 


If YOU want to make sure of 
your set, and at the same time 
save 40% as compared with the 
present low price of the Cambridge 
Issue, you have no time to lose. 

The BRITANNICA represents to- 
day, as always, the highest schol- 
arship and widest knowledge of 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


the whole world. More copies of 
the BRITANNICA have been sold 
than of all other encyclopaedias 
in all languages combined. 


World-Wide 
Authority 


More famous Americans have 
contributed to the Britannica than 
to any so-called American en- 
cyclopaedia; and every other civ- 
ilized country in the world is also 
represented in the Britannica by 
more authorities of that country 
than you will find in any other 
encyclopaedia. 


Always in the Lead 


For more than 158 years, the Bri- 
tannica has been accepted as the 
supreme authority on every sub- 
ject of importance. It is always 
reliable. Used in leading colleges 
and schools. Quoted in pulpit and 
press. Cited in court proceedings. 


And this latest and greatest 
BRITANNICA is man’s most recent 
and best effort to collect and ar- 
range, in readily accessible form, 
all the facts of human experience 
and knowledge, from the earliest 
records right up to the present day. 

Whatever your need for accur- 
ate information, this new BRITAN- 
NICA will give you a wealth of 


practical knowledge on anyimpor- 
tant subject, at the very moment 
when you want it most. 


A Priceless Value 


Here is a complete College Edu- 
cation that you don’t have tocarry 
in your head, It will give you a far 
wider view of the world and man’s 
achievements than any other in- 
stitution of learning on earth, 


Any man who could store his 
mind with just one-quarter of 
the facts contained in this new 
BRITANNICA would be the most 
learned man in all the world. He 
would know more than any twelve 
men who ever lived. Can you 
afford to be without this priceless 


possession? 


This New 
BOOKLET 

Act Now—At Once—THIS MINUTE! 

Fill in and mail the & 

Coupon below for 

handsome illustra- 

ted booklet,which 

we'll gladly send / 

youFREE., Ittells 

all about this 

Amazing Bar- 

gain Offer,and 

explains the 

Easy Terms of 

Payment. Tear out 

this Coupon NOW—be- 

fore you turn this page. 

And drop it in your near- 

est mail box before the last 

collection tonight. 


ea eee 
The ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 


Ti7—D3 


Please send me, without obligation on my part, your FREE Booklet; also 
NEW FORM Bargain Offer (40% saving); and full particulars of your 


Easy Payment Plan. 


EE ee ME OER Ie Nee?) Soe NOe pa NP 


Address 
City 


LE er es ene rte ee 








Rasputin Eclipsed 


Sirs: 

. . « I noticed some time ago your state- 
ment that the Monk Rasputin obtained 
his influence over the late Tsar and Tsarina 
by his mysterious healing of the Tsar’s 
young son (Time, Dec. 6). I would like 

call your attention to the fact that 
there are many healers in this country, 
among the followers of “New Thought,” 
who can do just as seemingly mysterious 
things. If you will get a copy of Nautilus 
published at Holyoke, Mass., you will find 
many instances of equally mysterious heal- 
ings. 
greater healings than that of the Monk 
Rasputin, instances of which you will find 
given in the inclosed testimonials. 

BERTHA GRIERSON COPE 
Champaign, II. 


Professor Abused 


Sirs: 

In Time of Jan. 3, mention was made of 
current collegiate slang, credited to Pro- 
fessor George W. Knight of the Ohio State 
University. The account, widely copied and 
commented upon, should have been credited 
to Professor George H. McKnight of the 
English Department here, an authority on 
words, and not to Professor George W. 
Knight, who for more than 40 years, has 
been head of the History Department here. 
Professor Knight has been subjected to 
considerable embarrassment and even some 
abuse, because of the mistake in names. 


POLLARD 
Director 
The Ohio State University 
News Bureau 
Columbus, Ohio 
Detrick Flayed 
Sirs: 
May I offer a_ criticism of Arthur 


Detrick’s communication (Time, Feb. 7)? 
His condemnation of the “vulgar sensa- 
tional stories’ printed in TIME is anala- 
gous to the tale told of Dr. Johnson: 
when complimented by a lady for omit- 
ting from his dictionary words of question- 





For outdoor sport or 
indoor sport,—the swift 
clash of violent physical 
combat or the tough 
resistance of a knotty 
business puzzle—all real 
jobs require an alertmind 
and an agile body work- 
ing smoothly together. 


Speed takes nerves keyed 
to instant response. For 
action—muscles trained 


to the utmost power and 
accuracy. All this we 
ask from food. 


I myself have done as great or even- 





* able repute, he replied “so you have been 
dam.”’ 


looking for them, Ma 
F. D. Frost 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Weigh His Merits 


Sirs: 
I thought you would be interested in the 


enclosed. 

I believe you will agree with me that 
McReynolds is the type of man who should 
be President. Then, why not call the pub- 
lic’s attention to him and let it weigh his 
merits and give thought to his qualifica- 


tions ? 
R. L. Burcu 

Chicago, Il. 

Subscriber Burch enclosed a copy 
of letter written by him to the New 
York Times. After listing a score 
of Democratic aspirants to the 
Presidency, he says: 

Let us consider James Clark Mc- 
Reynolds, who for three years was 
legal adviser of the Wilson Adminis- 
tration and was then appointed by 
President Wilson to his present posi- 
tion as an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

In the twelve years he has occupied 
this post of honor and responsibility 
he has shown a complete understand- 
ing of the essentials of our Govern- 
ment and has rendered some notable 
and far-reaching decisions. He be- 
lieves in the liberty of the individual, 
understanding that liberty to mean his 
inherent right to enjoy what he has 
acquired by the fruit of his labor, and 
holds that the roadway to the develop- 
ment of a great people lies in letting 
each citizen progress as far as his 
energy and merit will carry him.... 

Having been removed by his position 
on the bench from political activity, 
he is free from factional party en- 
tanglements, and would have the sup- 
port of a militant and united party. 
Born in Kentucky, educated in Ten- 
nessee and Virginia, a citizen of 





STRENGTH jorSPEED and ACHION? 


SHREDDED 
WHEAT 






For fulfillment of every 
diet need, eat Shredded 
Wheat each morning with 


milk—add cream and fruit 
if you like—but make it 
your daily breakfast. 
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Tennessee for many years before com- 
ing to the East, he was invited by 
President Roosevelt to come to Wash- 
ington as assistant to Mr. Bonaparte, 
then Attorney General, to apply his 
genius for the law to the work of dis. 
solving the trusts... . 

Draft McReynolds and he will lead 
to victory the historic Democratic 
Party, that ancient guardian of the 
people’s faith in free government. 

(Signed) R. L. BURCH 


Not Interested 


Sirs: 

... Why not confine your letters pub- 
lished to criticisms of your paper, cor- 
rections of news items, etc. and leave out 
letters such as those of Mary Elizabeth 
Robinn in Time, Feb. 72? What average 
reader cares a “hoot” about this doubtless 
estimable lady’s “virginity” or whether she’s 
merried or not? What readers like is 
NEWS, not personalities. ... 

Henry 8. Dowst 

Winthrop, Me. 


FROM WGY 


From WGY, Schenectady, N. Y., 
at 10:30 p. m. Eastern Standard 
Time, each Thursday night are 
broadcast fifteen question based on 
news of the week and specially pre- 
pared for WGY by TIME. Also are 
broadcast the fifteen answers. The 
U. S. public is invited to “play the 
game”’—i. e. to cry out the cor- 
rect answers before the broadcaster 
does. There follow comments from 
members of the U. S. public. 


Never Heard of It 


Sirs: 

I did not succeed in winning the game. 
I scored five out of eleven. In question 
number four, it would be interesting to 
know where the bootblack obtained the 
whiskey and other stimulants, in case we 
ever visit the Senate and have need of 
them. 

I would appreciate very much a copy of 














Time, as I have never heard of it until 
tonight. 
Epwarp GADWo00D 
Walton, N. Y. 


Coffee Souffle 


Sirs: 

Would you kindly send me a copy of 
coffee souffle by Mrs. Calvin Coolidge. We 
do enjoy your programmes so much. Also 


a copy of TIME. 
Mrs. J. F. Curr 
Utica, N. Y. 


Mrs. Coolidge makes coffee souffle 
as follows: 

“Mix one and one-half cups cof- 
fee, one tablespoon gelatine, one- 
third cup granulated sugar and 


.. one-half cup milk. 


“Heat in a double boiler, add 


yolks of three eggs slightly beaten 
and mix with one-third cup gran 
lated sugar and one-fourth tet 
spoon salt. Cook until it thickens. 
“Add the whites of the eygs, 
beaten stiff and one-half teaspoon 
vanilla. Mold, chill and serve with 
whipped cream.” F 
Over the radio the above given 
receipt was broadcast. Then came 
the question: “What dish is that, 
then? What is the name of the 
dish just described?” To make it 
easier, listeners-in were warned, 4 
few minutes before the receipt was 
given, to despatch one of their num- 
ber to the kitchen and fetch the 
cook. It was felt that an able cook 
could cry out: “Coffee souffié! 
after hearing it described.—Ep. 
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A NEW FEATURE 


of the Book-of-the-Month Club service 


Before the “book-of-the month” comes to you, you 
receive a carefully written report describing what 
sort of book it is. If you don’t want it, you specify 
that some other beak bé’sent to you instead, mak- 
ing your choice of a substitute from a list of other 
new books recommended to you every month by 
our Selecting Committee, oil impartially described 
in order to guide you in your choice. If you decide 
to have the “book-of-the-month” come, and then 
find you are disappointed, you can still exchange it 
at that time for any other book you prefer. Thus you 
really “choose your own books”—with more dis- 
crimination than heretofore—and you have a guar- 
antee of absolute satisfaction with any book you ob- 
tain upon the recommendation of our Committee. 


Handed to you by the post- 
man—those books, and 
those only, that you are 


particularly anxious not to 
mtSS. 


frRoM the very beginning some people have not 
understood the function of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. They have said, when talking about 
it: “I don’t want any group of critics, no matter 
how excellent their judgment, to choose the books 
I shall read. I want to choose my own books, 


Anyone who has read our announcements, or 

our prospectus, will recognize that this point of 

view can only arise from a complete misunderstanding of how 
the Book-of-the-Month Club operates, 

It is true that the five members of our Selecting Committee 
choose what they consider to be the outstanding book each 
month, and any book they choose, you will agree, is likely to be 
one that you would not care to miss. 

But neither the Committee nor the Book-of- 
the-Month Club feels that, willy-nilly, you must 
like and keep the books you receive. 

Every month from seven to a dozen other impor- 
fant new books have been recommended by the 
Committee. They are described verycarefully.And 
ifin any one month, you don’t like the book you 
receive, you are given the privilege of exchange. In place of it you 
can obtain any other of the books recommended and described. 
Thus, our subscribers really do exercise @ more discriminating 

choice among the new books than heretofore. 


The new feature of our service, announced here, 


is simply a further extension of this principle. 
Now, when a subscriber receives a book, he re- 
ceives at the same time a lucid description of the 
next month’s book. (This can be done because al- 
most all books are now submitted considerably 


Gmsorme Morr before the publisher’s publication date.) 


Herwoop Broun 


These publishers regularly submit their new books: 


The Macmillan Co. 
Minton, Balch & Co. 
Wm. Morrow & Co 


D. Appleton & Co. 

antic P. 

Bobbs-Merritl — 
ni iveright 

Albert & Charles Boni 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Duffield & Co. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Frank-Maurice, Inc. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. (American Branch) 
Harcourt Brace & Co. Penn Publishing Co. 
Harper & Brothers G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
Henry Holt & Co. Fleming H. Revell Co, 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. Chas. Scribner’s Sons 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
i; P, Lippincott Co. 

ittle, Brown & Co. 
Longman’s Green & Co. 
Robert M, McBride & Co. 


Cosmopolitan Book Corp. 
iomas Y. Crowell Co. 
hn Day C 


ohn ‘o. 
d, Mead & a 
LA hee 


Small, Maynard & Co. 


Press 
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Oxford University Press 


Simons and Schuster, Inc, 


If the subscriber thinks it is a book he will like, 
he lets it come to him. 

If not, he sends in, on a form provided for him, a 
request thatanotherspecified book besentinstead. 
Any book he does receive, however (relying upon 
our Committee’s reports), he can exchange for some 
other book, if he is disappointed. In short, both de- 
Donoray Canrmu? — fore and afterhereceivesa book, he hasan opportu- 
nity of deciding whether or not it is a book he really wants to own. 
Is it not clear that the final effect of this service is, not that 
somebody else chooses your books—éut that you at last choose 
your reading intelligently, and that you actually do obtain and do 

read the new books you are anxious not to miss? 


That is the chief reason ior the existence of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. That is why it was organized. That explains its 
amazing growth. 

Our main function, in short, is to guard you against your own 
haphazard reading habits. How frequently have you said: “I cer- 
tainly want to read that book!” and then had to confess months 
later that you “never got around to it.” This need be true no 
longer. The Book-of-the-Month Club absolutely insures youagainst 
missing the new books you want to read. 

Yet this unique and convenient service costs nothing. You pay 
the same price for the books you receive as if you got them from 
the publisher himself, by mail! 

This service is now working smoothly and satisfactorily forover 
forty thousand people, comprising what is prob- 
ably the intellectual elite of the country. Our sub- 
scribers include many of the most notable individ- 
uals in every line of endeavor. Send for our pros- 
pectus, which describes how simply and conve- 
niently this service operates. Your request will in- 
volve you in no obligation to subscribe. Fill in and 
mail the coupon below, before you forget todo so, wa, Auusx Ware 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 28 
218 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 

Please send me, without cost, your Prospectus outlining the details of 

the Book-of-the-Month Plan of Reading. This request involves me in 

no obligation to subscribe to your service. 


DON «ood btmeneceubvaredaceteccssncessetessneeetea 


NOE x iicdbicesceeeuued sdeeeiedevesecctecsenseteuen 


Frederick A. Stokes & Co. 
University of Chicago Press 


1927 





Your Investments 
successful....and SAFE 


Others are making big 


profits consistently... 
year after year. This 
advertisement shows 


how. 


ij tell any man who has 
had even a little experience with 
the stock market that there is a 
sure way to achieve investment 
success is to arouse at once a feel- 
ing of skepticism. He has seen 
his favorite stocks go down for 
no apparent reason. He has seen 


others go soaring up, apparently 
with the same lack of logic. In- 
side information has proved un- 
reliable. So-called expert advice 
has cost him money. He is frankly 


unconvinced. 


Confidence Through Proof 


For 23 years the Brookmire or- 
ganization has dealt with skeptical 


investors—nien who must be 


shown. For 23 years the Brook- 
mire organization has convinced 
these men that there zs a way to 
achieve investment success. It has 
convinced them in the only way 
possible—by results! It has dem- 
onstrated to investors that 
through the Brookmire method 
of investing, higher returns can 


* 


be obtained consistently than they 
had ever believed possible. 


Unseen Forces 
There are forces constantly work- 
ing behind the market—economic 
forces over which the investor has 
no control. Control, however, is 
not necessary, if these forces are 


understood and foreseen. Brook- 
mire’s has made a business of fore- 


seeing them. Investments based 


on Brookmire advice have con- 


sistently been safe and profitable. 
Small investors, large investors, 
international bankers and indus- 


trial concerns use Brookmire Ser- 
vice year after year. 


A Definite Service 
Brookmire’s tells its clients what 
stocks to buy, 
when to buy them, 


and when to sell 
them. Weekly, 
fortnightly and 
monthly bulletins 
are sent to all sub- 
scribers. Yet these 
form only a part 
of this unusually 
comprehensive 


Service. Subscribers consultin per 
son or by letter with the Brook. 
mire organization on any specific 
investment question. Their per 
sonal needs and problems are 


carefully watched by a board of 
trained economists. Supplement 


ing this, lists of stocks are recom: 
mended at proper times. Mos 
satisfactory profits have resulted 
year after year. 


The Value of This Coupon 


This coupon will bring you a current 
set of Bulletins about security move- 
ments now and facts concerning the 
Service itself. It will bring youacom- 
plete outline of an investment method 
that will help to speed you safely along 
the road to economic independence 
through investment success. As it has 
helped others in the past, as it is help- 
ing them today, so also can Brookmir 
Service help you. Return this coupon 
now for a summary of its purpose ani 
scope. A specific report on what to do 
now in securities will be included 


No obligation is involved. Send the 
coupon today. 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC. 


570 Seventh Avenue, New York 


I should like to learn more about your Service. 
Please send latest bulletins advising on what to 
do now and a copy of your descriptive booklet. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The White House Week 


( By an executive order Presi- 
dent Coolidge increased the U. S. 
soldier’s daily food ration from 35c 
to 50c. Some items in the new 
daily ration: Beef, fresh or frozen, 
18 oz.; bacon, 6 oz.; flour, 18 oz.; 
beans, 1.2 0z.; rice, 8 oz.; potatoes, 
17 0z,; onions, 5 oz.; prunes .384 
oz; sugar 4 oz.; butter, 1.75 
oz; pickles, .08 gill; cinnamon, 
014 oz. Simultaneously, the War 
Department reduced the weight of 
the soldier’s pack to 51 pounds.* 
( Having asked for $185,000 for 
ventilating and dehumidizing the 
Senate chamber (Time, Feb 7), 
President Coolidge last week sub- 
mitted to Congress an estimate of 
$245,000 to perform the same op- 
eration in the House. 

( Ezra Brainerd Jr., onetime 
Vermont boy who has made good 
in Muskogee, Okla., as a lawyer 
and banker, was nominated by 
President Coolidge for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The 
Senate had previously refused 
to confirm Cyrus E. Woods of 
Pennsylvania, the President’s orig- 
inal choice for this post. 

(The President signed the Len- 
root-Taber bill which prohibits im- 
portation of milk or cream except 
on permit from the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

( Vermonters, unable to find ar® 
single mountain upon which to 
bestow the name of their distin- 
guished native son, have decided 
to christen four mountains “Cool- 
idge Range.” The bill to accom- 
plish this, now pending in the 
Vermont legislature, originally in- 
cluded Killington, Pico and Shrews- 
bury Mountains. Last week Salt 
Ash _Mountain was added to 
“Coolidge Range.” 


€ Harvey §S. Firestone and his 
son, Harvey S. Jr., Akron (Ohio) 
tubbermen, had luncheon at the 
White House; told the President 
about _their 30,000-acre rubber 
farm in the Negro Republic of 
Liberia. 

€ The White House winter social 
season came to an official end last 
week when the President and Mrs. 
Coolidge, beneath flags in the 


*Probably the lightest pack carried by 
any infantryman in the world. During the 


orld War the U. S. soldier carried 79 
bounds. 


Blue Room, received officers of the 
Army & Navy and many another 
guest—2,500 in all. General John 
J. Per hing was present. 


@ The President received from 
Congress the McNary-Haugen farm 
relief bill, discussed it with his 
Cabinet, read it, pondered long 
thereon (see p. 10). 

qd Charles Dewey Hilles of 
Manhattan, Vice Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, 
set forth on a month’s tour of 
the South, Middle West and Far 
West. He will endeavor to find 
out what other Republican big- 
wigs think of a third term for 
President Coolidge. He does not 
know, he says, whether the Presi- 
dent intends to be a candidate. 


Credentials 


Through the Blue Room and into 
the Red Room of the White House 
stepped briskly last ‘week the Brit- 
ish Ambassador Sir Esme W. How- 
ard, escorting into the presence of 
President Coolidge the Hon. Vin- 
cent Massey, first Canadian Minis- 
ter ever accredited to the U. S. 
(TiME, Nov. 15). 

Dialogue: 

Minister Massey: “Allow me, 

Mr. President, on behalf. of His 

Majesty’s Canadian Govern- 

ment and the people of Canada, 

to convey to you, sir, assur- 
ances of their high and sincere 
regard. 


“I consider myself highly 
fortunate, sir, to have the priv- 
ilege of being the first envoy 
from my country to be accred- 
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ited to the Government of your 
great republic. I have the 
great honor of placing in your 
hands the letters of credence 
by which his Britannic Ma- 
jesty accredits me as his Envoy 

Extraordinary and Minister 

Plenipotentiary to represent 

the Dominion of Canada in the 

United States,” 

President Coolidge: “The peo- 
ple of this country have a deep 
and lasting regard for the 
people of your country. ... 

“It gives me pleasure to re- 
ceive from you the letters by 
which His Majesty King George 
accredits you as his Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to represent 
the interests of the Dominion 
of Canada in the United States, 
and to accord you formal rec- 
ognition in that capacity.” 

Epilogue: 

It having been established that 
Canada is a “country”—whatever 
that may mean—President Coolidge 
was at liberty to read the King 
Emperor’s letter: 

George, by the grace of God 
of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland and 
of the British Dominions be- 
yond the seas, King, Defender 
of the Faith, Emperor of In- 
dia, etc., to the President of 
the United States of America 
sendeth greeting: 

Our good friend: We have 
judged it expedient to confer 
the rank of Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary upon our trusty and 
well-beloved the Hon. Charles 
Vincent Massey, member of our 
Privy Council in Canada, with 
the especial object of repre- 
senting in the United States of 
America the interests of our 
Dominion of Canada. 

We request that you will 
give credence to all that Mr. 
Massey may represent to you 
in our name, especially when 
he shall assure you of our 
esteem and regard, and of our 
hearty wishes for the welfare 
and prosperity of the United 
States of America. And so we 
commend you to the protection 
of the Almighty. 

Given at our Court of St. 
James’s, Dec. 7, 1926, in the 
seventeenth year of our reign. 

Your good friend, 
GEORGE REX IMPERATOR 





. as U. S. Minister. 


THE CABINET 


Again, Career Men 


Last week President Coolidge, on 
the advice of Secretary of State 
Kellogg, lifted three wise men of 
Princeton, Yale and Harvard out 
of the Department of State, ap- 
pointed them to important diplo- 
matic posts. 

To Budapest, Hungary, will be 
sent the Princeton man, Joshua 
Butler Wright, to succeed Theodore 
Brentano as U. S. Minister. Ig- 
norant Hungarian newspapers ex- 
pressed proud surprise that the 
U. S. Secretary of State had been 
made Minister to their country. 
Blithely unconscious of Mr. Kel- 
logg’s Secretaryship, they attached 
all manner of significance to the 
appointment of M¥. Wright, who 
happens to be merely Mr. Kellogg’s 
suave and able assistant. Mr. 
Wright, a onetime rancher from 
Wyoming, has been in the diplo- 
matic service and the Department 
of State since 1909. 

To Berne, Switzerland, will be 
sent the Yale man, Hugh R. 
Wilson, to succeed Hugh S. Gibson* 
Keen-witted, 
methodical, Mr. Wilson, of a family 
of Chicago wholesalers, a onetime 
Chairman of the Yale Daily News, 
entered the diplomatic service as 
private secretary to the U. S. Min- 
ister at Lisbon. Recently he has 
been chief of the bureau of current 
information in the Department of 
State. 

To Stockholm, Sweden, will be 
sent the Harvard man, Leland Har- 
rison, to succeed Robert Woods 
Bliss+} as U.S. Minister. Mr. Har- 
rison, of New York, has_ been 
Assistant Secretary of State since 
1922. 


Two more “career men,” William 
R. Castle Jr. and Francis White, 
were appointed Assistant Secre- 
taries of State. 


THE CONGRESS 
The Legislative Week 


The Senate— 

@ Passed the McFadden-Pepper 
branch banking bill (see below). 
(Bill went to the President.) 

@ Adopted conference report on 
the White-Dill bill for control of 
radio (TIME, Feb. 21). (Bill went 
to the President.) 

@ Adopted a resolution offering 
$1,000 reward for the capture of 
the man who last week assaulted 
one Mrs. Daisy Welling on the 
Capitol grounds. In the House 
Representative Edwards of Georgia 


*Mr. Gibson was appointed Ambassador 
to Belgium a fortnight ago (Time, Feb. 
21 


c, 
fRecently appointed Ambassador to Ar- 
gentina (TIME, Feb. 14). 


TIME 


National Affairs—t!Continued] 


proposed a similar resolution, said 
such crimes were common occur- 
rences around the Capitol. 

@ Heard some four hours of 
Senator Heflin’s prolific bile on 
his stale subject of Roman Catholic 
conspiracy to control U. S. politics. 
Said Mr. Heflin: “A Catholic bullet 
brought Roosevelt down. If I am 
murdered, many Catholic priests 


N. E. A. 
SENATOR CARTER GLASS 


too absorbed to disturb a 
queer dream 


will pay the penalty. But I have 
suggested a course to carry on... 
I am anxious to see how much 
notice the press will give me.” 
Senator Ashurst_ interjected: 
“The press ought to say that it saw 
a Senator who was both windy and 
foggy at the same time.” 
The House— 


@ Passed, 214 to 178, the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen farm relief bill (see 
p. 10). (Bill went to the Presi- 
dent.) 


@ Passed a bill appropriating 
$75,000 to meet U. S. expenses at 
the League of Nations disarma- 
ment preparatory conference. 

@ Adopted conference reports on 
appropriation bills for the State, 
War, Justice, Commerce and Labor 
Departments. (Bills went to the 
President.) 


@ Passed a bill permitting only 
persons who speak and write the 
English language to vote in Alas- 
ka. (Bill went to the Senate.) 

@ Allowed dapper Representative 
John Philip Hill of Maryland, 
famed Wet, to insert in the Con- 
gressional Record. a sermon of his 
great-grandfather, famed Dry. The 
sermon’s subject was national de- 
fense. 
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Bank Bill 


Only three times since adopting 
the closure rule* in 1917 has the 
Senate enforced it. The first oc- 
casion, in 1919, was to restrict de- 
bate on the Treaty of Versailles; 
the second, in 1926, on the World 
Court debate; the third, last 
week, on the McFadden-Pepper 
branching banking bill debate. 

This banking bill, the most im- 
portant since the Federal Reserve 
Act, was approved by the Sen- 
ate, 71 to 17, on the day after 
the adoption of closure; was sent 
to President Coolidge. Soon he 
is expected to sign it. 

The Bill has been pushed around 
Congress in sundry forms for four 
years. In its final shape it is an 
elaborate compromise and contains 
a rider which nearly dwarfs the 
bill itself. The McFadden-Pepper 
bill provides: 

1) That national banks be al- 
lowed to establish branches in 
states which permit state banks to 
have branches. (Twenty-two states 
now permit branch banking.) One 
limitation is that there shall be no 
national bank branches in towns of 
less than 25,000 population and 
only one branch in towns between 
25,000 and 50,000. The chief aim 
of the McFadden-Pepper bill is to 
enable national banks to compete 
more effectively with state banks. 

2) That the Federal Reserve 
Banks’ charter, which expires in 
1934, be renewed for an “indetermi- 
nate” period. This is the rider. It 
puts the positive stamp of approval 
of a Republican administration on 
the greatest domestic achievement 
of the Wilson régime. To be sure, 
it would be possible for any Con- 
gress after 1934 to abolish the 
Federal Reserve system, but what 
Congress would dare and _ what 
President would permit the de 
struction of a well-tested stabilizer 
of banking? The Federal Reserve 
system, as many a banker will 
agree, is the U. S.’s most success 
ful extra-curriculum activity. 

Men responsible for Federal Re 
serve Bank laws are already per- 
sonages of history, perhaps none 
more so than Senator Carter 
Glass, 69, peppery Virginian. He 
has been close to the Federal 
government} while these laws took 
body. Last week he wrote: “We 
have been so absorbed here [in 
Congress] that I have not consid- 
ered it desirable to pause long 
enough to disturb a queer dream 
about the paternity of the Federal 
Reserve act.” 

Less patient “fathers,” at dinner 


*This rule permits a two-thirds majority 
of those present to set a time limit om 
debate and force a vote on the pending 
bill or resolution. The fact that closure 
has rarely been enforced shows that Senate 
minorities are unwilling to give up the fili- 
buster. 

+Representative from Virginia, 1903-18, 
President Wilson’s Secretary of the Trea 
=, 1918-20; Senator from Virginia since 

20. 
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tables, might justly say: “In 
19183, we who were keen to the in- 
flexibility of the old National bank- 
ing laws, succeeded in putting 
through the Congress the Federal 
Reserve Bank law. ...” Alexander 
Hamilton created a national bank 
forthe new U.S. None the less there 
were major business crises in the 
U. S. in 1819, 1886, 1847, 1854, 
1857, 1869, 1873, 1884, 1898, 1903 
and 1907. Some of these crises 
were panics. “We men of the Con- 
gress have prevented such crises; 
we invented a new financial tool. 
... In England last week Regin- 
ald M’Kenna, Chairman of the Lon- 
don Joint City and Midland Bank, 
great institution, and onetime 
(1915-16) Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer of Great Britain, marveled 
at our device; suggested that a 
modification of it be applied to 
British banking... . .” 
The twelve Federal Reserve 
Banks,* whose charters the Con- 
gress last week voted to extend 
indefinitely beyond 1934, are banks 
of discount. Member banks—and 
all national banks must be mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve system, 
whereas state banks may join if 
soundly qualified—that need emer- 
gency cash can go to their regional 
Federal Reserve Bank and discount 
their notes. Each Federal Reserve 
Bank has a vast reservoir of gold 
and lawful money to lend out. 
Each has a vaster credit. For 
every’ $100 of specie or currency in 
its vaults it can issue $250 worth 
of its own bank notes; and, be- 
sides, for every $100 deposited with 
it it can give almost $200 of 
credit. The credit of Federal Re- 
serve Banks is as expansive as 
wishes, and as flexible. 

Men scoffed at the Fedefal Re- 
serve Bank law when President 
Woodrow Wilson approved it in 
1918. In 1914, it was thought that 
the Federal Reserve Banks pre- 
vented a U. S. business crisis from 
becoming a panic. In 1922 crisis 
tame again, but no panic. The 
banks functioned successfully. Men 
who fostered the system may well 
chronicle themselves ancestors. 


Fistibuster 


In the House Office Building 
ladies were present; so were 
Prachermen. A “blue law” bill 
was under discussion by the House 
Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. Chunky Representative Sol 
Blom of New York politely in- 
sihuated that square-jawed Repre- 
sentative Thomas L. Blanton of 
Texas was a liar. Mr. Blanton, 
ho wants to close the cinema thea- 
tes on Sunday, leaped at Mr. 
Blom, who wants them open; put 
is Texan arm around Mr. Bloom’s 


*At Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 

Cleveland, Richmond, Atlanta, Chicago, St. 
is, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Dallas, 
Francisco. 
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neck. They grappled, heaved, fell 
across the committee table. One 
L. B. Schloss joined the fray, was 
knocked to the floor, kicked. The 
Rev. Harry L. Bowlby, secretary 
of the Lord’s Day Alliance, was re- 
ported as having picked out the 
smallest man in the room (a steno- 
grapher), knocked off his glasses, 
punched him.* Somebody called the 
police, but they did not arrive 
until after Hattie Pitts of the Mc- 
Kendree Methodist Church lifted 
her hands and her voice in prayer, 
shrieked: “O Lord, O Jesus, have 
mercy on these men.” The rough- 
necks ceased their buffeting. 

This, the third fistibuster in Con- 
gress within a week, caused Rep- 
resentative Gallivan of Massachu- 
setts to pass around among his 
friends a resolution providing that 
all future bouts be conducted in 
Statuary Hall “under the paternal 
eyes of the Fathers of the Repub- 
lic,” with Dry Representative Up- 
shaw, who has failed of re-election 
to the next Congress, as referee. 
“I think these bouts are due to 


Prohibition,” said Mr. Gallivan. 


RAILWAYS 
Moffat Tunnel 


“Dynamite is as harmless as a 
lead pencil if you know how to 
handle it,” said one Thomas Mor- 
ris of East Portal, Col., as he 
stuffed a few unimpressive-look- 
ing sticks into the groins of James 
Peak. Next day, in the White 
House, President Coolidge ap- 
proached a golden telegraph key, 
applied thereto his right forefinger. 
The stimulus of a spark danced 
across the continent. A few feet 
of granite were blasted out of their 
native bed and James Peak had 
a hole completely through its 
middle. Outside the hole, safely 
away from flying granite, Gov- 
ernor William H. Adams _ shook 
hands with Mayor C. Clarence 
Neslen of Salt Lake City. In Den- 
ver, 50 miles away, citizens re- 
joiced. Some thought that the 
six-mile Moffat Tunnel, longest 
railroad bore in the U. S., would 
soon be ready for snorting loco- 
motives. They were wrong. Only 
the smaller pioneer bore,} running 
parallel with the railroad tunnel, 
was completed last week. 

The big tunnel, named after 
David H. Moffat, famed railroad 
builder, is scheduled for comple- 
tion in August. It will be used by 
the Denver & Salt Lake Railroad 
and probably leased to the Burling- 


*Three days later, the Rev. Bowlby grew 
vexed, charged the press with publishing 
“false and libelous statements.” His version 
is that he caught a gentleman’s arm to 
prevent him from fighting, while someone 
else grabbed the gentleman by the coat and 
pulled him to the floor. 

+#To be used for carrying water from the 
Rocky Mountains to Denver reservoirs. 


ton’ and other lines. It shortens 
the route between Denver and Salt 
Lake City by 176 miles, cuts a 
4% grade to 2%. Tunnels are 
usually thought of as underground 
things. The Moffat Tunnel is up 
in the air to the extent of 9,000 
feet above sea level; but it is still 
4,000 feet below the summit of 
James Peak. Drillers and dyna- 
miters have been at work on it for 
nearly five years. 

Last week, for the 27th time, 
Death came to a Moffat Tunnel 
workman. King F. Weston and 
E. J. Shepard were carrying a 
burned-out electric motor when Mr. 
Weston leaned against an open 
switch, crumpled, died. Mr. Shepard 
slipped, crushed his leg beneath 
the motor, 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Miscellaneous Mentions 


Republicans in the New York 
State legislature have a majority 
in both houses. They have used it 
to vex Governor Alfred Emanuel 
Smith on every possible issue. Last 
week they adopted an amendment 
to the state constitution for a four- 
year term for Governors’ with 
elections in presidential years. This 
amendment will go to the voters 
for ratification or rejection in No- 
vember. Governor Smith, knowing 
well that a Republican candidate 
for governor has a good chance of 
defeating the most potent Demo- 
crat in presidential years,* says he 
will take the stump next autumn 
to fight the amendment. He wants 
the elections for Governors held in 
non-presidential years, demands 
that national and state issues be 
separated. Assemblyman Hutchin- 
son, Republican, replied to him: 

“The Governor, in his rich bar- 
room voice, has been appealing to 
the people of the State on a na- 
tional issue, Prohibition. That rich 
barroom voice of the Governor 
makes the people of the State thirs- 
ty, and I must confess that it 
makes me thirsty, too. It is just 
as appealing as the voice of the 
hog callers. The hog caller calls 
and the swine come running to 
him.” 

Snarled Assemblyman Bloch, 
Democratic leader: “Never having 
lived with pigs, I don’t understand 
how pigs work.” 


Dry Senator William Edgar 
Borah of Idaho challenged. Wet 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler of Man- 
hattan accepted. They will de- 
bate on Prohibition at the Roose- 
velt Club of Boston April 8. 


*For example, in the Harding landslide 
of 1920, Nathan L. Miller defeated Mr. 
Smith by a few votes, even though the lat- 
ter ran 1,000,600 votes ahead of the Demo- 
cratic national ticket. 























































































FARMERS 
To The President 


Like the maddening rumble of 
guns that grew louder and louder 
in the ears of Parisians in 1914, 
the steady drone of a_ well-oiled 
machine has preyed upon the ears 
of the White House within the last 
fortnight. That drone was the cul- 
mination of the three-year-old 
groan of the sick farmer. That 
drone was the work of militant 
farm organizations, skillful lobby- 
ists, a group of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from the West and 
South who have convinced majori- 
ties in Congress that the proper 
medicine for the sick farmer is the 
McNary-Haugen bill (Time, Feb. 
14). Many who favor this cure 
say it is bitter; perhaps it is un- 
constitutional. President Coolidge, 
though he may not want to, must 
decide whether this cure is to be 
administered. Here is how it came 
to his hands. 

The Senate, fortnight ago, passed 
the McNary-Haugen bill, 47 to 
39. Party lines were torn to 
shreds; the vote was almost purely 
sectional—_the West and South 
against the East. 

The House, last week, threw 
aside its own farm relief bill, 
adopted the McNary-Haugen bill 
exactly as it came from the Sen- 
ate. Thus, the delay of a confer- 
ence was obliterated. The farm 
bloc, with grey-haired Representa- 
tive Haugen at the helm, bowled 
over the regular Republican organ- 
ization with steam-roller tactics 
that recalled the days of “Uncle 
Jpe” Cannon. 

The Cabinet. Having been in- 
formed that both houses of Con- 
gress had passed the McNary-Hau- 
gen bill, President Coolidge called 
for his Cabinet,’ found that it un- 
animously disapproved of the bill. 
Secretary of the Treasury Mel- 
lon had already made _ public 
his attitude in a detailed state- 
ment showing that the bill is 
unsound, unworkable and _ highly 
costly. Secretary of Agriculture 
Jardine, who would have to direct 
the farm experiment if the Presi- 
dent makes it law, abhors it. Ap- 
plying the British principle of Cab- 
inet government, it would be neces- 
sary for President Coolidge’s en- 
tire Cabinet to resign if he signs 
the bill. Certainly, Secretaries Mel- 
lon and Jardine would have good 
reason to resign. But, does the 
President have any intention of 
signing this bill? 

The President, next day, received 
the official bill duly signed by 
President of the Senate Dawes and 
Speaker of the House Longworth; 
despatched it to various members 
of his Cabinet for their careful 
consideration. Later, he read it 
himself. All the while, messenger 
boys scurried to the White House 
with telegrams; mail trucks left 
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ENGINEER STEVENS 


An oldtimer telephoned Balboa 
(See HEROES) 


many a bag. The office of the 
President’s secretary was a mad- 
house of messages—irate farmers 
said: “Please sign the biil”’; irate 
bankers said: “Please veto it.” 
The President can take his choice. 

1) To sign it would seem to re- 
pudiate every statement he has 
made on farm relief, would vex his 
own section of the country and 
party, would destroy his alleged 
reputation as a strong silent man. 
The farm bloc says that President 
Coolidge can quell revolt in his 
party and gain enough popularity 
in the West to be re-elected in 
1928, if he signs. But it is a fact 
that many farmers dislike the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen experiment; and it is 
an assumption that President Cool- 
idge wants to run again in 1928. 
The President could, of course, sign 
the bill, saying he disapproved of it 
and hoped it would be proven un- 
constitutional. He could keep it in 
his pocket, let it become law with- 
out his signature.* Both of these 
possible performances would reveal 
weak knees. 

2) To veto the bill is President 
Coolidge’s expected and _ logical 
course. The farm bloc cannot mus- 
ter the necessary two-thirds major- 
ity in either house to pass the 
bill over his veto, but it can em- 
barrass him by holding up other 
legislation. Perhaps the next ses- 
sion of Congress will see the alli- 
ance which put. through the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill in full control. 


*If the President does not act on a bill 
within ten days after receiving it, it auto- 
matically becomes law, provided Congress is 
still in session. However, if the President 
receives a bill less than ten days before 
adjournment of Congress, he can kill it by 
“pocket veto.” Shrewd members of the 
farm bloc saw to it that President Coolidge 
received the McNary-Haugen bill eleven days 
before Congress is to adjourn. 
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HEROES 


“Father” 


A train chuffed southeastward, 
from the Caribbean shore toward 
the Pacific. In it, crossing the 
Isthmus of Panama, sat a quiet 
erect gentleman of 73. No one 
had paid much attention to him 
when he left his ship at Cristobal, 
but along the railway, at various 
stops, men who had worked 20 
years or more in the Canal Zone, 
looked at him intently, approached, 
looked again to make sure, and 
then said, with great respect: “Mr. 
Stevens, isn’t it?” Or, “I don't 
s’pose you remember me, Mr. 
Stevens, but I’m... .” One of the 
oldtimers went to the _ telephone 
and rang up Balboa. When his 
train reached Balboa, John F. 
Stevens, onetime chief engineer of 
the Panama Canal, was welcomed 
at the station by Colonel Meri- 
weather Walker, Governor of the 
Canal Zone. 

It was almost 20 years since 
he had been there. It was char- 
acteristic that he had made no 
fuss about going back. Doubtless 
he subscribed to the popular belief 
that it was his successor, Gen- 
eral George Washington Goethals, 
who “put the Canal through.” And 
indeed General Goethals did: he 
conquered that greatest foe of his 
predecessors, yellow fever, so that 
the blue prints might come true. 
But to the blue print aspect of 
the Canal no man contributed more 
than John F. Stevens did during 
his regime, from June, 1905, to 
April, 1907. Before he resigned 
President Taft had named him 
“Father of the Panama Canal.” 

Besides the oldtimers of the 
Canal Zone, many a Russian might 
recognize Mr. Stevens should he 
revisit Siberia. He was president 
of the interallied technical board 
which improved trans-Asian travel 
during and after the War. They 
would know him, perhaps, in West 
Gardiner, Me., where he was born, 
“chock full of energy.” They 
might know him almost anywhere 
between the Mississippi and the 
Pacific, especially in the North- 
west, where he laid out vast 
stretches of the Canadian Pacific 
and Great Northern roads. Near 
Havre, Mont., there is a_ statue 
to jog the memory. It stands on 
a bleak ridge where, after visits 
to the camps of treacherous Black- 
feet Indians, Mr. Stevens learned 
that below the ridge was a secret 
pass which the Indians said was 
haunted. Mr. Stevens found the 
pass alone, but lost his home 
ward way when night fell. Muneh- 
ing a frozen biscuit, gnawing 4 
strip of raw pork, Mr. Stevens 
paced all night, dreaming “exactly 
how the trains of the Great North- 
ern would go sweeping through 
those mountain fastnesses in the 
months to come.” 
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FOREIGN NEWS - 


INTERNATIONAL 


Locarno Found Wanting 


“Belgium today is completely 
open to invasion and her situation 
is very much more critical than 
in 1914.” 


Defense Minister Comte Charles 
M. P. A. de Broqueville was speak- 
ing last week in Brussels before 
the Belgian Chamber. There were 
those before him who remembered 
that he spoke, in 1912, as Premier, 
to much the same effect. He was 
heeded then, and Belgium embarked 
(1918) upon a five-year program 
of armament. But the Germans 
came within a year.... 


Last week, Comte de Broqueville 
continued: “Belgium would be 
helnless before another German in- 
vasion. ..°. The weakness of our 
present frontier is notorious... . 
The Government must regretfully 
propose the construction as rapidly 
as possible of a system of fort- 
resses built on entirely new lines 
to resist the impact of modern war 
machinery... ...” 

U. S. correspondents in the gal- 
lev of the Chamber felt like 
rubbing their eyes. Were they 
back in 1912? Is not Germany 
disarmed? What of the League, 
and Locarno? 


Comte de Broqueville continued 
crisply: “The war of tomorrow 
will above all be a war of indus- 
try and chemicals. The rapid, not 
to say prodigious industrial de- 
velopment of Germany, a_ nation 
of 70,000,000 people, is well 
known... . 


“We are told that the German 
Reichswehr numbers only 100,000 
soldiers. But one must include 
200,000 reservists who have served 
in the Reichswehr and would aug- 
ment this perfectly drilled army 
overnight. ...We are told that 
Germany plans only to defend her 
own frontier with these forces. I 
warn you that the German war 
theory now, as before the War, in- 
volves swift attack and the occu- 
pation of a large portion of Bel- 
gium. German military philosophy 
mav be summed up in three rules: 
Work fast, attack, and carry the 
war into the enemy’s territory.” 


On the very day of this speech 
by Belgium’s War Minister, the 
German War Minister, Dr. Otto 
Gessler, said before the Army 
Budget Committee of the Reich- 
stag: “The intentions of our 
neighbor states are not unknown 
to us.... They are planning a 
quick and deep penetration into 

rmany in the first days of the 
next war. ... Our only security is 
to compose our present army ex- 
clusively of men capable of filling 


officers’ ranks at a moment’s no- 
tice.” 


Returning to the Belgian Cham- 
ber, what seemed to be the true 
attitude of the Belgian Govern- 


EMILE VANDERVELDE 
“T cannot deny” 


ment, as opposed to: the profes- 
sionally alarmist views of the War 
Minister? 

M. Vandervelde is the outstand- 
ing Socialist of Belgium—and the 
Belvian Socialist party slightly 
outnumbers any other. He was 
about to speak for the laboring 
class. More, he would speak as 
one of the authors of Locarno, as 
the Belgian representative on the 
Council of the League, as the man 
who has attended more _ interna- 
tional conferences for peace than 
any other living Belgian states- 
man.* 

Erudite and pacifist, Emile Van- 
dervelde said: “I cannot deny that 
Germany would be able to place 
an effective fighting force of sev- 
eral million men in the field within 
a few months after declaring 
WP, 6 acs. 


No sooner were these words tele- 
graphed to Paris than the “in- 
spired” French press launched a 
thoroughgoing preparedness scare 
(see FRANCE). It almost seemed 
that Parisian editors must have 
had their editorials ready in ad- 
vance. Perhaps they had. The 
relations between the French and 
Belgian Governments are so close 
that what is going to be said by 
the Gevernment at Brussels is 


*Not long ago Foreign Minister Strese- 
mann of Germany publicly declared (TIME, 
Dec. 20) that M. Vandervelde’s personal 
mediation between the statesmen of Europe 
was an important factor in rendering pos- 
sible the entry of Germany into the League. 


often known in advance and some- 
times dictated by the Government 
at Paris. What is the foreign 


policy of Belgium? 


Belgium is a sturdy old gentle- 
man of mixed Franco-Teuton stock 
who has hundreds of highly indus- 
trialized factories, and many more 
intensively cultivated farms. His 
foreign policy is international, easy 
to state, based squarely on self- 
interest, hard to attain. It is 
Peace Throughout Europe—for Bel- 
gium is the unhappy cockpit in 
which European wars are fought. 


The old gentleman has had a 
military convention with France 
to protect him since 1920. Until 
Locarno (TIME, Oct. 12, 1925, et 
seq.) he was trying desperately to 
get a similar military convention 
with Britain—failed. Then at 
Locarno he seemed to have ob- 
tained all he wanted, security.* 

Article II of the “Locarno 
Pact”} reads: “Germany and Bel- 
gium, and Germany and France 
undertake to settle by peaceful 
means ... all questions of every 
kind which may arise between 
them...” 


That is unequivocal. But Article 
V goes further and _ absolutely 
binds all the Locarno Powers to 
enforce arbitration of Franco-Ger- 
man and Belgio-German disputes 
upon those three powers, whether 
all three want to fight or not. 

The great and staggering signifi- 
cance of what was said in the 
Belgian Chamber officially _ last 
week is that the most pacific na- 
tion in Europe doubts that the 
Locarno Pact will keep the peace, 
and prepares to re-arm (“defensive- 
ly,” of course) for another war. 


Belgium and Sweden, sentimen- 
tally united by the marriage of 
Crown Prince Leopold and Princess 
Astrid (TIME, Nov. 15), were 
drawn yet closer, last week, as the 
Swedish Parliament debated a 
treaty bringing Belgium into the 
group of nations (Denmark, Nor- 
way, Finland) absolutely pledged 
to peace with Sweden. 


Jews 


With Italian Fascismo at its furi- 
ous apogee, kindred militant Chris- 
tians in Southeastern Europe are 
gathering strength once again to 


*It is amazing, significant, that at Lo- 
carno, with Belgium’s whole fate supposedly 
depending on the signing of the Pact, For- 
eign Minister Vandervelde was obliged to 
refuse to shake hands with Premier Mus- 
solini. His Belgian Socialist constituents 
forbade him to take the hand that they 
considered had oppressed and murdered 
Italian Socialists. Aside from this incident 
—hushed up of course—M. Vandervelde 
—— Locarno with his uttermost ef- 
orts. 


{The Rhineland Security Treaty. 








repress the Jews. The anti-Semite 
movement in Hungary is very 
marked and some ugly details of 
how Rumania deals with her Jews 
(TIME, Dec. 13) came to light when 
Queen Marie threw the spotlight 
of world interest full upon the 
Danube. Last week repercussions 
of this anti-Semite movement 
prompted an article in Harpers 
Magazine by the Austrian publicist 
Josef Bard. Striking shrewdly at 
the roots of anti-Semitism, Herr 
Bard postulates five attributes pos- 
sessed by Jews which give them an 
advantage over Christians in the 
modern competitive life struggle: 


I. The Jewish mental, ethical 
and religious equipment is of a 
simple rugged type which takes its 
set so rapidly that a Jewish boy 
is considered “of age” at 13. The 
more delicate and fragile Europe- 
an type seldom takes a mature set 
before the age of 24. This means 
eleven years’ advantage in hard- 
ness and maturity on the side of a 
Jewish boy whose competitor is a 
European type. 

II. Because the Jewish mechan- 
ism is simpler, it is not encum- 
bered by the self-torturing “ideals” 
of the European type. The Jew is 
a realist in competition, confining 


his ideals to the home. The Jew- 
ish mechanism functions directly 
toward its material ends. The Eu- 


ropean type is swayed out of its 
course by the ideals: “gentleman,” 
“patriot.” “sportsman”—and for- 
gets that the “gentleman” is only 
a late survival of the “knight,” a 
type shown to be impractical, and 
ridiculed by Cervantes. 

III. Because the Jew has a 
family loyalty, and a race loyalty, 
but no national loyalty he is not 
affected by the war situation in the 
manner of a European type. The 
Jew, a realist, sees the economic 
waste of war, and desires peace in 
which to make his competitive eco- 
nomic superiority manifest. The 
European so completely lacks the 
rational disinclination of the Jew 
to fight that he applies to it the 
term “cowardice,”* and does not 
recognize itas a virtue. Thus many 
Jews died during the War, but 
many more were able to distance 
competitors in business whose com- 
mercial efficiency was lowered by 
their ideals. 

IV. The simplified Jew rapidly 
adapts himself to any age, mimick- 
ing that type which his_ intelli- 
gence tells him is able to secure the 
greatest gain with the least wasted 
effort. The Jew has developed 
from the medieval usurer into the 
modern capitalist and the advanced 
communist dictator. 

VY. Finally the Jew’s religion 
is simplified by being founded on 





*“Coward” is derived from Old French 
roots meaning “short-tailed,” from the 
analogy of the timid short-tailed rabbit 
and the dog which makes its tail less promi- 
nent in fear. 
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the Old Testament to the exclu- 
sion of the New. The Jew bar- 
gains and haggles, remembering 
that the God of the Old Testament 
set the example of higgling with 
Abraham. The commercial effi- 
ciency of the European is lowered 
by the fact that his New Testa- 
ment religion idealizes Christ, Who 








© Wide World 
HENRI DE ROTHSCHILD, M. D. 
Punsters cannot cry “Greenshield!” 


countenanced the very practical art 
of higgling so little that He drove 
the money-changers out of the 
Temple. 

Conclusions. Publicist Josef Bard 
asserts that Christians—1) sub- 
consciously suspect that the New 
Testament is an emotional poison 
or at least a trick invented by the 
Jews and perpetrated upon Chris- 
tians, whose competitive efficiency 
is reduced while that of the Jew 
is unimpaired; 2) realize the. su- 
perior competitive efficiency of the 
Jew and seek to nullify it by vio- 
lence, a game the Jew cannot play 
successfully. 

The Rothschilds. What Jewish 
family has most efficiently ex- 
ploited these gifts of their race 
in modern times? The House of 
Rothschild comes instantly to mind. 
One Amschel Moses, a peddler so 
obscure that he did not know his 
own surname, set up a shop in 
Jew Street, Frankfort, two cen- 
turies ago, with a rothes schild 
(red shield) over the door. From 
that advertisement the House of 
Rothschild takes its name. Today 
it stands for a family with, some 
say, two billion dollars in worldly 


goods, great banking houses in 
London, Vienna, Paris and the 
motto: Servare Modum, Finemque 


Tenere (“Be moderate, and never 
lose sight the goal.’’) 
A son of hawker Amschel Moses, 
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(Brit 
one Maier Amschel Rothsehila, | L0mdc 
barely escaped becoming a rabbi, A slc 
entered instead the Oppenheimer § don, s 
Bank of Hanover, laboriously wee 
worked his way from clerkship tp § made e 
partnerhood, won the notice of § tickle. 
Prince Wilhelm I of Hesse by his p Dense 
skill at chess, became the Prince's § ” oor 
banker, begot ten children, swore oe 
his five sons upon his deathbed to ni pi 
carry on his business with absolute century 
loyalty to each other and to the Touri 

: ouri 
House of Rothschild. beast ¢ 
Prior to this so Jewish deathbed H once n 
scene the five sons were already § bearing 
dispersed about Europe, leading the § cars ant 
various branches of the House, § conduct 
“My father,” wrote Nathan Roths. § of their 
child, “once sent to me in England § by elec 
£600,000 in a single packet by §| glowed. 
post ($2,916,000).” So long as § tors sig 
their mother Frau Gudula Roths- § naled 1 
child lived, the five sons came § drivers 
from the ends of Europe to dis- § bump. 
cuss with her and with one an- § major 
other every large transaction. They § torches | 
met in the very house with the § feet hi 
rothes schild—but, shrewd, they § yards. 
had it painted green to stop the The D 
puns of passers-by. ... killed w 
Once a_ distracted Frankfort § Express 
woman came moaning to the aged § local tre 
Frau Rothschild, sobbed: “They Cross 
say that war is breaking out. They § pended 
will take my only son.” A smile § § yeal 
compassionate yet proud _ twitched King an 
the lips of Frau Rothschild: “Ach! § [ondon ‘ 
Do not be afraid. . .. There will J jsh art. 
be no war.... My sons will not J t Belgi 
provide the money for it this time J) until the 
-.-” She died at 94 in the house § stoamshi 
with the green shield, in Jew 000,000 






Street. “Here,” she used to say, 
“T have seen my sons grow rich 
and powerful, and I will leave them 
their prosperity, for they would 
































certainly lose it if I were to give Sir S 
way to pride and quit my humble § Minister 
home.” to Londo 
Actually, in the words of the § Mile rou 
late Baron Albert Rothschild of § the Lon 
Vienna, “The House of Rothschild § (Time, 
is so rich that it cannot do bad § 2mperor 
business.” It has done hundreds § ‘ate L 
of times such “business” as to take Mander « 
over securities at 100, send them mpire 
to 130 by the sheer weight of the § ‘ver to : 
Rothschild name, sell out next day ra bee: 
at a profit of 30, then depress the rms, | 
securities to 70 by announcing the § Meded f 
securities had been abandoned by 
the Rothschilds, and finally buy C 
them back with a total profit of anada 
60% on the whole manipulation. Four ¢ 
Today, though many of the A. Robb 
Rothschilds still play the game at c prese 
which they cannot lose, there are guadian 
some members of the family who fe has 
have turned from gold to other inadian 
interests. Most prominent of these § SP, pr: 
is Baron Henri de Rothschild, § casions. 
M. D., of Paris. He considers him- a. ws 





self a physician, an author 4 
sportsman—forgets the golden touch 
of Jewry except when he filings 
down a million francs here, or # 
million there in philanthropy. 
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COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


london Engulfed 


A slow, yellow gas engulfed Lon- 
don, suddenly, one morning last 
week, It was not poisonous but it 
made eyes to smart and throats to 
tickle. Grime laden, it _ soiled. 
Dense, it blotted out objects with- 
in arm’s reach. Translucent, it 
diffused broad daylight into a dull, 
enveloping bluish glow. As it must 
to London, “the worst fog in half a 
century” had come. 

Tourists were edified. They could 
beast of seeing “linkmen”* going 
onee more about London town, 
bearing torches before the motor- 
cars and persons of the great. Bus 
conductors walked ten feet ahead 
of their busses, connected with them 
by electric wires on which lamps 
glowed. When two bus conduc- 
tors sighted each other they sig- 
naled port or starboard to the 
drivers whose busses did not then 
bump. At Charing Cross, at every 
major crossing, huge gasoline 
torches sent up roaring flames three 
fet high—barely visible at ten 
yards. 

The Dead. Eight passengers were 
killed when the famed Scarborough 
Express collided in the fog with a 
local train near Hull, wounding 30. 


Cross Channel Service was sus- 
pended for the first time in 
50 years. Their Majesties, the 
King and Queen of the Belgians, in 
london to open an exhibit of Flem- 
ish art, were unable to get back 
to Belgium by either sea or air 
until the fog cleared. The loss to 
seamship concerns exceeded £5,- 
000,000 ($24,300,000). 


Air Knight £° Dame 


Sir Samuel Hoare, British Air 
Minister, and Lady Maud returned 
to London, last week, from a 12,000- 
mile round trip flight inaugurating 
the London-Cairo-Delhi air service 
(TiME, Jan. 10). The King- 
Emperor was graciously pleased to 
create Lady Maud a Dame Com- 
mander of the Order of the British 
Empire. She is the first woman 
ever to fly so many miles. There 

been snow, rain, fog, sand- 
storms, but not a spare part was 
needed for the ship. 


Canada’s Budget 


Four times the Rt. Hon. James 
A. Robb has appeared impeccably 
to present a budget before the 
Canadian Parliament, and every 
time ‘has achieved warm applause. 
Canadians know that he will be 
Msp, profound and lucid on these 
ocasions. His keen sense of poli- 


"Men who carry links (torches). 


tics humanizes his high, austere 
ability. Last’ week he said: “Four 
years ago, when I presented my 
first budget, Canada was still suf- 
fering from the effect of post-War 
depression. Today all traces of 


N. £. A. 
FINANCE MINISTER ROBB 


He could find no trace 


that. depression have disappeared; 
a spirit of optimism is general, and 
our domestic and_ international 
trade is flourishing.” 

Ergo, Finance Minister Robb 
presented a budget that cuts $27,- 
000,000 off the burdens of Cana- 
dian taxpayers, and balances at 
$354,259,413—almost exactly one- 
tenth the balancing figure of the 
U.S. budget: $3,584,987,873 (Timp, 
Dec. 20). 


Parliament’s Week 
The Commons— 


C Greeted Postmaster General Sir 
William Mitchell-Thomson, when 
he appeared in the House last week, 
with Laborite shouts of “Shoot him! 
Put him against a wall!” 

This was the exuberant reply of 
British Labor to a Tory speech 
made the day before by Sir William 
at Croydon, in which he shouted: 
“Certain Socialist (Laborite) lead- 
ers are going to end up with their 
backs against a wall and a firing 
squad before them if they try to 
hamper British troops in any 
Chinese war!” 

Since Great Britain is technically 
not at war with China, Sir Wil- 
liam’s speech drew the rebuke “un- 
justifiable flamboyancy” from even 
the Conservative Evening Standard. 
@ Heard Oswald Mosley (Labor- 
ite son-in-law of arch Tory the late 
Marquess Curzon of Kedleston) de- 
mand of Foreign Secretary Sir 


Austen Chamberlain under what 
treaty rights British troops are 
being sent to Chinese soil. 


Sir Austen, elevated the eyebrow 
opposite to that which is clamped 
down over his monocle, replied 
frigidly: “The Right Honorable 
member from Smethwick* must 
know that the right of a state to 
protect its nationals does not de- 
pend on ‘treaty right.’ ” 


@ Defeated by a majority of 178 
a Laborite resolution against the 
Government’s proposal to reform 
the trade union law (TIME, Feb. 
21). Since the exact nature of the 
changes which the Cabinet will pro- 
pose have been kept secret, the de- 
bate last week was_ ingeniously 
based on conjecture. 


Said Laborite John R. Clynes: 
“I don’t need to know what the 
Government is going to propose. 
Anyone can guess. . .. The Gov- 
ernment will attempt to make 
strikes unlawful, except in cir- 
cumstances where they are doomed 
to failure.” 


Sir John Simon, famed for his 
great pronouncement on the gen- 
eral strike (TIME, May 17) re- 
joined: “The trade union law is in 
a muddled state. It would be well 
to have it cleared. . .. There are 
ominous signs that the Labor lead- 
ers regard the general strike of 
last May as only a dress rehearsal. 
. . . Mr. George Hicks, the new 
Chairman of the Trades Union Con- 
gress,t recently told the American 
Federation of Labor that more 
general strikes of a more intense 
and more formidable character are 
inevitable.” 


Fiji Fest 


Amid a mild epidemic of measles 
and much general hilarity, the 
Duke and Duchess of York landed 
at Suva, Fiji Islands, last week 
from the cruiser Renown, on their 
way to Australia (Timer, Jan. 17 et 
seq.). The natives, their faces 
painted, their bodies caparisoned in 
grassy garments, received the King- 
Emperor’s son with a tama, a pro- 
longed, mournful and most honor- 
able sound, a sound that begins 
as a grunt, crescendoes to a bark, 
arld ends with an exclamation re- 
sembling “WHOA!” 


Came Ratu Popi Seniloli, Great 
Chief of Fiji, who yet takes or- 
ders from that greater chief, Sir 
Eyre Hutson, Governor of Fiji and 
High Commissioner for the West- 
ern Pacific. Attired in a garment 
of woven bark (tapa), and re- 


*Where Mr. Mosley was recently elected 
(TimE, Jan. 3), during a riotous campaign 
in which his rich wife (nee Carzon) kissed 
many a brat, while Premier Baldwin’s son 
Oliver campaigned for Mr. Mosley, and the 
Premier’s daughter Betty campaigned against 
him. 

{Which called the general strike (Time, 
May 10 to Nov. 29). 
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splendent in a_ necklace of pol- 
ished whale’s teeth,* Great Chief 
Ratu Popi presented the Duke with 
the tooth of a sperm whale. 

Soon the Chief was hopping and 
strutting gleefully with a silver- 
headed cane from Bond Street, 
presented by the Duke and Duch- 
ess. Grateful, he prepared for 
them a bowl of the sacred nectar 
kava, “by drinking which the Chief 
is brought near and like unto his 
people.” When this potent bever- 
age had been mixed, stirred, and 
the more solid ingredients pounded 
in a great bowl, the Chief per- 
sonally strained it through a filter 
of woven bark, saying: “This 
make kava very nice. This take 
out all the grit.” The Duke, no 
weakling, downed a huge swallow 
of kava. Thereafter, although 
flushed for a moment, he gave no 
sign or indication of its taste... . 

As the Renown put to sea, the 
Fijians squatted in ceremonial pos- 
tures, kept up a steady hand-clap- 
ping. 


In London fiery Scotch Laborite 
David Kirkwood rose up in the 
House of Commons, shouted: “The 
Yorks are on a joyride that costs 
the Exchequer probably a thousand 
pounds an hour ($4,860)... . Why 
aren’t they going to Australia on 
an ordinary steamer? ... They 
are good riddance at the utter- 
most ends of the earth, and it 
wouldn’t matter an iota if they 
never returned!” 

“Order! Order!” cried Conserva- 
tives. Said the Speaker, “The 
Right Honorable Member must de- 
sist from language discourteous to 
the Royal Family.” 


In Glasgow the shrewd city 
fathers debated hotly a _ similar 
matter: whether they would ap- 
propriate £15,000 ($72,900) to en- 
tertain the Sovereigns next July. 
Cried Councilman Douglas Mac- 
Conaughty, striking the table with 
his cane: “‘“Twud na’ be worth it! 
Ha’ we a brass farthin’ too many 
in the common good funds?” His 
peers, more hospitable, voted the 
appropriation 55 to 52. 


ITALY 


Allegiance 


During December rumors. too 
vague to be set in type began to 
filter from Italy that a plot to 
dethrone the King and proclaim 
Signor Mussolini Emperor had al- 
most succeeded. 

The concensus of reports to date: 
1) During November, Under- 
Secretary for Aviation Italo Balbo 
and General Emilio De Bono, Gov- 

*A great luxury. The teeth are ground 
down to one-tenth natural size with pro- 
digious labor by the simple Fiji Tiffanys 
and Cartiers. 


© International 


GENERAL Pietro BapocLio 
Santa Claus to his King? 


ernor of Tripolitania, perfected the 
details of the plot. (They with 
Signor Mussolini led the famed 
march on Rome _ [1922] which 
brought Fascismo into power.) 2) 
A letter from General De Bono to 
Secretary Balbo concerning the plot 
fell into the hands of General 
Pietro Badoglio, the Army Chief of 
Staff, and a staunch, loyal mon- 
archist. 3) General Badoglio 
promptly called a cavalry regiment 
and two artillery regiments’ to 
Rome, ordered them to guard King 
Vittorio Emanuele and the royal 
family. 4) The plot, timed for 
Dec. 238, fizzled. 5) Chief of 
Staff Badoglio has now been “pro- 
moted” to a new office invented by 
Premier Mussolini, and called “Su- 
preme Chief of Staff.” At his new 
post General Badoglio’s theoretical 
rank is higher, but he is deprived 
of his onetime authority to order 
the.movement of troops. 


Significant is the fact that the 
present royal House of Savoy has 
reigned for only 66 years over all 
Italy. The Imperial as opposed to 
the merely Royal tradition dates 
from Augustus* (B.C. 63—A. D. 
14), the first Roman Emperor. The 
Byzantine Emperors reigned over 
Italy from 476; the Frankish Em- 
perors from 800; the German Em- 
perors from 962. But during all 
this time Italy had been breaking 
up into petty kingdoms; and from 
the 9th Century to the 19th “Italy” 
lost its meaning as a political entity 
and became a region of separate 
states—some free cities, some re- 
publics, some ruled by kings, 
~ *Strictly speaking, his name was Gaius 
Julius Caesar Octavianus, and his title 


was Augustus (from “augeo,” “‘increase”’) : 
the Illustrious, the Sublime. 


princes, dukes or petty nobles. Thus 
Italians owe to the House of Savoy 
no such age-long allegiance as 
Hungarians feel toward the Habs- 
burgs, or Japanese toward their 
124th lineally descended Emperor, 


FRANCE 
Poincare’s Week 


Premier Raymond Poincaré, ever 
an arch militarist, took full ad. 
vantage of last week’s war scare 
in the Belgian Parliament (see 
INTERNATIONAL) to trumpet through 
the inspired Parisian press that 
France must drastically ~ increase 
her armaments. While this propa- 
ganda was at its height, he an- 
nounced to the Chamber that the 
first important measure to be pre- 
sented by the Cabinet during the 
present session (TIME, Nov. 22 et 
seq.) will be a bill appropriating 
several billion francs for armaments 
and fortification of the Franco- 
German and Franco-Italian fron- 
tiers. Marshal Foch, appearing 
before the Chamber in full uni- 
form, declared: “Germany is dis- 
armed in accordance ~with the 
Treaty of Versailles, but France 
must always be prepared against 
a nation of 70,000,000 people.” Since 
the Premier ruled out debate, last 
week, on the Franco-British and 
Franco-U.S. debt settlements, 
neither of which has been ratified 
by the Chamber, it was implicit 
that these will not be -voted on 
for many months to come. 

To circumvent this issue, Premier 
Poincaré suddenly made public, last 
week, a letter from him to Chan- 
cellor Churchill of the _ British 
Exchequer, declaring that the 
French treasury will pay to Britain 
£3,000,000 on Sept. 15 next, and 
£3,000,000 more on March 15th, 
1928. These are the sums due 
Britain from France in the un- 
ratified Franco-British debt set- 
tlement. By simply paying them, 
without ratification or discussion of 
the debt settlement, the Premier 
signified his intention last week, 
of forcing the debtors of France to 
take what they can get when they 
can get it. Pursuing this policy, 
he cabled the French commercial 
attaché in Washington to ascertain 
whether the U. S. Treasury would 
accept $30,000,000 this year, “with- 
out prejudice to the unratified debt 
settlement.” 

Chancellor Churchill of the Brit- 
ish Exchequer immediately | an- 
nounced, last week, that Britain 
will accept what amounts to 4 
“hand out” from France. Should 
the U. S. follow suit a. most im- 
portant precedent would be created, 
a precedent greatly to the advan- 
tage of France, who might come to 
adopt the policy of “handing out” 
to her creditors what and when the 
French Premier may please. 
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POLAND 


Possum-in-the-box 


That strutting player whom 
many a Pole admires, Dictator- 
Marshal Josef Pilsudski, played 
again last week the now famous 
role which he enacts whenever the 
Sejm (Parliament) attempts to dis- 
obey him. 

This time it was a matter of the 
budget. At the bill’s first two read- 
ings the Deputies had cut, slashed 
and patched it—over-riding the de- 
mands of the Government a dozen 
times. Vice Premier Bartel, twit- 
tering, rushed out to Marshal Pil- 
sudski’s suburban home for advice. 


“The Marshal is ill and will see 
no one,” said a servant, closing the 
door firmly in the Vice Premier’s 
face. As usual, Josef Pilsudski, sly 
possum, was playing dead. Fiwe 
minutes later he received an old 
friend, Minister of Posts Medzinski. 
Together they arranged the mor- 
row’s little melodrama. .. . 

The Sejm assembles. Only Min- 
ister of Interior Slawoi Sklad- 
kowski sits, alone and_ forlorn, 
upon the Government bench. Oppo- 
sition deputies stroke their beards 
in satisfaction, twirl confident mus- 
taches, whisper that the Budget 
Bill will never pass. Once again 
they tear it to tatters in a furious 
debate. At last the President of 
the Sejm calls for the final vote. 

Suddenly—like the door of a 
jack-in-the-box—the heavy portal 
of the Sejm flies open. The Josef- 
in-the-box stands there, surrounded 
by his Cabinet. They are in formal 
dress, ablaze with orders. The 
Marshal, towering and _ black- 
browed, wears only his field 
wiform, wrinkled, unadorned... . 

There he stands, arms folded. 
Suddenly the Deputies remember 
that he stands, after all, for Poland. 
His lion courage, his dramatic pos- 
turing, even his dynamic fickleness, 
are their own. In a flash the 
Deputies have changed their minds 
about the Budget Bill. A few 
moments, and it is voted through in 
its original form amid a dazed, 
hypnotic silence. 

Even then the Marshal does not 
deign to speak. Sombre, followed 
by the glittering Cabinet, he strides 
back into his jack-in-the-box, and 
a great door whips shut _ be- 
| Ca 
_ When this scene had played to 
its end last week, pandemonium 
broke loose. Opposition Deputies 
cursed one another for not voting 
down the bill. Beards bristled, 
tongues wagged. How ever had it 
all happened, asked the Deputies, 
amazed at themselves? The explan- 
ation seemed to be that Josef Pil- 
sudski knows his Poland. From 
the new budget he will derive 
dlarmingly great sums to spend 
upon his special toy, the army. 


RUSSIA 
Health Harangue 


Russians listened in over the 
radio, last week, while Minister of 
Health Semashko delivered a “psy- 
chopathological analysis of the Ro- 
manov Tsars.” Said he: “They 
were depraved and drunken des- 
pots. . Peter the Great per- 
sonally decapitated many victims 
of his bestiality and buried others 
alive. . . . All the Romanovs were 
incurable epileptics. . . . Alexander 
III was a fat, greasy hippopo- 
tame. co 

During the Health Commission- 
er’s harangue, Dictator Stalin, Pre- 
mier Rykov and 200 other prom- 
inent conimunists. sat gravely be- 
fore Dr. Semashko in the Imperial 
oe House, applauded him heart- 
1 ° 

‘Mews popular on the program, 
however, was a series of playlets, 
Scenes From The Lives Of The 
Romanovs, during which Ivan the 
Terrible murdered his son, and 
Catherine the Great had one of her 
ladies-in-waiting “flogged through 
the trap.”* The high point of the 
performance was a scene showing 
the astute Tsar Nicholas I ca- 
joling the revolutionary poet Re- 
leyef into betraying his associates 
in conspiracy. Wrote the drama- 
tic critic of Isvestia: “One came 
away hating the Romanovs like so 
many viperous snakes.” 


Crime 


In the chilling depths of a Mos- 
‘cow jail reposed last week the 
Metropolitan Sergius, acting head 
of the Russian Orthodox Church. 
His crime: refused to excommuni- 
cate, at the behest of the Soviet 
Government, all clerical and lay 
members of the Orthodox Church 
in exile abroad. . 


TURKEY 
Patched Up 


Since the U. S. Senate has re- 
fused to ratify the Lausanne 
Treaty (TimE, Jan, 31), Rear Ad- 
miral Mark Lambert Bristol, able 
U. S. High Commissioner to Tur- 
key, busied himself at Angora last 
week and was reported to have 
signed an agreement with the Kem- 
alist Government temporarily ex- 
tending once more the commercial 


*An invention attributed to Catherine. 
Court ladies whom she desired to have 
flogged were made to stand upon a small 
trap door, clad in the billowy skirts of 
the period. When the trap was sprung, 
the victim’s clothing prevented her from 
falling completely through, but exposed her 
to the ministrations of two men with cat-o’- 
nine-tails below. Thus the Empress Cath- 
erine could witness the agony of those whom 
she wished to punish without offending 
her gaze with the vulgar aspects of chas- 
tisement. 


modus vivendi between Turkey and 
the U. S. which would otherwise 
have expired last week. 


CHINA 
Chaos 


Major themes in the Chinese 
symphony of anarchy and chaos 
throughout the week: 

@ The Nationalist (Cantonese) 
advance upon Shanghai (TIME, 
Jan. 24 et seq.) brought them a 
great victory early in the week 
when they captured and _ looted 
Hangchow, 113 miles from Shang- 
hai, and put to flight the troops 
of War Lord Sun Chuan-fang, 
defender of Shanghai. 

@ A previously extraneous force 
entering the Chinese Civil War, 
last week was the advance south- 
westward from Shensi Province 
into Honan of the “Christian” 
War Lord Feng Yu-hsiang with 
an army which has long skulked 
in Mongolia (Time, June 14 et 
seq.). 

@ In Honan province the local 
“Scholar” War Lord Wu Pei-fu 
was holding back troops of the 
Peking War Lord Chang Tso-lin 
which had been despatched to de- 
fend Shanghai from the Nation- 
dlists by the Peking-Manchuwia 


faction. 

@ Two battalions of Punjabi 
troops arrived at Shanghai from 
Calcutta, bringing the British in- 
fantry forces there up to 6,000, 
with 2,000 U. S. troops, and 21 
foreign battleships also concen- 
trated at Shanghai. 

@ Dr. Chu’ Chao-tsin, Chinese 
representative to the League of 
Nations, deposited with the League 
last week a copy of a note des- 
patched to British Foreign Secre- 
tary Sir Austen Chamberlain, stat- 
ing that Great Britain has violated 
Article X of the League Covenant, 
and the Washington treaties by 
sending troops to China. 

C British Colonial Secretary 
L. C. M. S. Amery, called “the 
most influential member of the 
British Cabinet,” said last week: 

“Massacre and plundering on a 
large scale in Shanghai would be 
the natural consequence of the 
rout of Sun’s armies, except for 
the prompt action of the British 
Government in sending troops just 
in time. 

“Because of this, the British com- 
munity at Shanghai will sleep se- 
curely in their beds tonight.” 

@ The three principal Chinese 
factions, respectively of Canton, 
Peking and Shanghai, all explicitly 
rejected through their leaders last 
week the recent proposal of U. S. 
Secretary of State Frank B. Kel- 
logg that Shanghai be declared a 
neutral zone. 

@ The Canadian Pacific S. S. Em- 
press of Scotland landed 500 world- 


circling tourists at Shanghai while 
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the Nationalist armies were only 
60 miles away. Soon the tourists 
scuttled back on board, steamed 
away. 

@ Sixty-five thousand Chinese 
workers at Shanghai began a gen- 
eral strike to celebrate the fall cf 
Hangchow (see above). Strike 
leaders nailed up placards: “The 
Nationalist force has been victori- 
ous. The power of Marshal Sun 
Chuan-fang has ended. The time 
is opportune for the people to as- 
sist the movement against the 
War Lords. 

“The foreigners are 
Foreigners are no good.” 
ad Dr. V. K. Ting, Mayor of 
Shanghai, took ship for Japan “to 
seek medical treatment.” 

@ To check the general strike 
at Shanghai, troops loyal to Sun 
Chuan-fang began to seize and 
behead strikers picketing in the 
streets. Excited correspondents 
variously set the number of strik- 
ers decapitated last week at be- 
tween “46” and “1,113.” The ef- 
fect was to quiet the 50,000 work- 
ers, who remained on_ strike, 
skulked in their homes. 

C At Hankow, recently evacuated 
by the British, who abandoned to 
the Nationalists a $60,000,000 capi- 
tal investment (Time, Jan. 17) 
negotiations continued all week be- 
tween British representative Owen 
O’Malley, and the Nationalist For- 
eign Minister Eugene Chen. An 
agreement was finally signed be- 
tween them relating to the British 
holdings abandoned at Hankow, 
but the text of this agreement was 
kept secret. 

@ The Chinese Minister at Wash- 
ington, D. C., Dr. Alfred Sze, de- 
clared last week: “Our people will 
never rest from now on until they 
have won complete independence of 
the foreigner.” 


Natalia Into Wife 


Senorita Natalia Calles, daugh- 
ter of President Plutarco Elias 
Calles is a devout Roman Catholic. 
So is her dashing sister, Ernestine 
(Time, July 26). So is their 
mother. But President Calles has 
said: “No influence, national or 
international, including the grunts 
of the Pope, will cause the [Mexi- 
can] Government to vary its at- 
titude [toward suppressing the 
Catholic clergy].” 

Therefore, the Calles womenfolk 
were in a delicate position, last 
week, on the eve of Senorita 
Natalia’s wedding to Sefior Carlos 
Herrera, a minor government of- 
ficial. Would big, burly Papa 
Calles insist that his daughter 
should have only a civil marriage, 
demand that she live out of wed- 
lock in the eyes of Roman Catho- 


finished. 


lics? 
Papa-President Calles resisted 
tears, | supplications. Senorita 


Natalia Calles was united in wed- 
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His womenfolk wanted a priest 


lock exclusively by the Mexican 
civil power. Then, on separate 
trains, the bride and bridegroom 
sped to San Antonio, Tex. 

At Mexico City the Papa-Presi- 
dent clamped down his censorship, 
forbade Mexicans to print that at 
San Antonio a Mexican bride and 
groom achieved union through the 
Holy Roman Catholic Church. 


NICARAGUA 
Marines Poured In 


There was one U. S. marine 
in Nicaragua late last week for 
every 200 Nicaraguans. There is 
approximately one soldier in the 
U. S. army for every 1,000 U. S. 
citizens. Therefore the number of 
U. S. marines in Nicaragua is pro- 
portionately as great as though the 
U. S. had sent half its entire army 
to fight 2 nation equal in popula- 
tion to the U. S. But, by re- 
peated definition, the U. S. was not 
at war with Nicaragua; and, in- 
deed, no Nicaraguan dared to 
shoot a U. S. marine. 

Developments. Besides pouring 
1,600 more marines into Nicaragua, 
last week, until a total of 3,300 
were policing 630,000 Nicaraguans, 
the Coolidge Administration des- 
patched thither six heavy De Havil- 
land bombing planes. This action 
appeared to have been taken _ be- 
cause the army of President Adolfo 
Diaz of Nicaragua (recognized by 
the U. S.—Timg, Jan. 17) has re- 
cently suffered several defeats and 
lost the second most important city 
in Nicaragua (Matagalpa) to the 
army of President Juan B. Sacasa 
of Nicaragua (recognized by Mex- 
ico). 
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Eadgar, Aethelwold, Aelfrida 


The Metropolitan Opera House 
hummed its loudest and _ busiest, 
Every half minute, a notable trod 
down a plush aisle: a social lioness, 
jewels agleam, stalked her stately 


. way into a well-known box; this 


distinguished musician, that famed 
diplomat—they kept the audience 
craning necks, peering into pro- 
grams, discussing personalities, 
The most brilliant gathering of the 
year, had assembled to hear the 
first U. S. opera commissioned 
by Gatti-Casazza, The King’s 
Henchman. A half-hour before the 
tall yellow curtains parted, the 


) standees were under full pressure, 


Many of these people were skep- 
tical. They said: “Gatti is a 
shrewd impresario. He will tickle 
U. S. vanity by presenting native 
opera, if they insist upon it. This 
is the twelfth such _ production. 
None of its predecessors amounted 
to much.” Before long they 
changed their minds. 

Other “native” operas had come 
through competition for prizes, 
forced hot-house flowers, that wilt- 
ed soon after exposure. Some were 
independent experiments, brilliant 
in spots, dull on the whole. An 
opera requires musicianship but it 
fails without the accompaniment of 
theatre. So Signor Gatti-Casazza 
selected the creators of the Hench- 
man. Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
poetess with a dramatic sense, was 
to write the libretto (Tims, Jan. 
17); Deems Taylor, composer of 
concert music, onetime music critic 
of the N. Y. World, would provide 
the score. 

They were to find a “native” 
theme. Indians? Witchcraft? Sky- 
scrapers? No, the most native to 
U. S. spirit, decided Miss Millay, is 
the old Saxon legend. The Saxon 
is nearer than the redman; the tur- 
bulent warrior dearer than the 
Puritan, to our age. Theirs was a 
forthright, swaggering, romantic 
spirit. Mr. Taylor would write his 
music true to the hunt, the forest, 
the clash of sword, the misty 
superstitions, the feudal ideals of 
loyalty. 

The story parallels Wagner's 
Tristan and Isolde—a king, a vas- 
sal sent a-wooing. The first scene 
disclosed King Eadgar’s (Lawrence 
Tibbett’s) banquet hall, its rough- 
hewn table boards, trophies of 
woodland kills, crude spears, armor: 
discloses also the royal widower’s 
conceit to take a second wife. Ael- 
frida, daughter of the Thane of 
Devon, famed for beauty, is in his 
mind. With Saxon stolidity, how- 
ever, he withholds decision until 
assured that the lady, whom he has 
never personally inspected, merits 
her reputation. On the errand of 
verification and summons (if justi- 
fied), he despatches his __ loyal 
foster-brother, Aethelwold (Edward 
Johnson), whose attitude toward 
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ladies is thus described: “Should a 
wench but breathe upon him in the 
dark, he would bury himself till the 
smell of her were off him.” Aethel- 
wold rides off on his mission, to a 
lusty-spirited folk tune, sung by 
the chorus (and later, through the 
corridors, by the audience). “I 
climb to my saddle,” he sings, “and 
I ride and I ride.” He will say to 
the maiden: “If thou be as fair as 
men say, do on thy hood and come 
along o’ me; and sooner than a 
weasel can suck a duck’s egg, thou 
shalt be Queen of England.” Near 
the lady’s home, he loses his way, 
falls asleep, while Mr. Taylor’s 
wood pieces whisper sylvan en- 
chantments and the chorus, off- 
stage, hums the forest mysteries. 
It is All-Hallow’s Eve, when a 
maid, by performing runic rites in 
the woodland, may catch a glimpse 
of her future husband. Ravishing 
Aelfrida (Florence Easton) comes 
upon the royal emissary. They 
fall in love at once. Aethelwold 
keeps the real purpose of his errand 
a secret, marries the beauty him- 
self, sends word to the King that 
she is neither passing fair nor 
lustrous but meet spouse for one, 
who, like himself, is without earth- 
ly possessions—“sparing the king’s 
love.” 

Unexpectedly Eadgar comes to 
visit their worried household, where 
Aelfrida yearns for glamorous 
court life and Aethelwold’s treach- 
ery burns constantly in his heart. 
Mr. Taylor’s cellos breathe chro- 
matic sights. The henchman is 
driven to reveal to his wife his 
perfidy: how he deprived the King 
of her beauty, her of a queen’s 
throne. If she loves him, let her 
hurry to make herself appear ugly, 
bent, broken, scarred, withered, 
that the King may find his brother 
innocent of treason. 

Here, Miss Millay strikes a tone 
of modern cynicism. Aelfrida ap- 
pears before the royal guest in all 
her glory, wearing a golden robe, 
splendid in her favorite gems. The 
betrayer is betrayed. He plunges 
his dagger into his heart. He com- 
mits suicide in a “nice” way, ex- 
plains Miss Millay. No fuss, tenor 
solo, orchestral pomposity; no senti- 
mental worblings of lost love and 
noble remorse. Like a true Saxon, 
he quietly takes his life, “for him- 
self,” not glory or revenge. Ael- 
frida weeps but Eadgar says - to 
her: “Thou hast not tears enough 
in thy narrow heart to weep him 
worthily. .. .” 

The yellow curtains folded. A 
moment of silence, then storms of 
applause and 87 curtain calls. No 
ore'fled for his limousine. This 
ovation was sincere. Critics hailed 
a triumph: The Henchman, they 
said was more than the greatest 
U. S. opera; it took rank with the 
great music of the world. Though 
Composer Taylor showed traces of 

agnerian influence, his music 
held enough ingenuous wealth to 
need no comparison, to point to far 
greater possibilities of creation. 

The reports were carried on the 
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LAWRENCE TIBBETT 


No one fled for his limousine 


front pages of the press. Miss 
Millay’s libretto was superb: “sensi- 
ble and singable,” quaintly flavored. 
Only the gum-chewers’ Daily News, 
whose music critic signs herself 
“Debutante,” found the opera lack- 
ing in distinction. She falsely an- 
nounced: “Alas! Those who came 
. «+ may not have scoffed but they 
certainly did not remain to pray.” 


@ It was announced that Com- 
poser Taylor had been commis- 
sioned to create another opera, for 
the opening, two years hence, of 
the Metropolitan’s new auditorium. 
He said: “So far as opera is con- 
cerned I feel I have just about 


graduated from grammar school.” 


C Miss Millay (Mrs. Eugen Jan 
Boissevain), blond and_ sprightly 
in crimson and gold Florentine bro- 
eade with a long train, burst out 
after the curtain calls: “No one 
sleeps tonight! It is our New 
Year’s!” She had worked steadily, 
through illness, for two years. 


C Experts estimated that the cost 
of producing The King’s Henchman, 
with its 28 roles and large chorus, 
ran near to $75,000. Each perform- 
ance would cost $15,000 running 
expense. The box office took in 
$15,504 the (first night. The 
authors’ reward was guessed at 
$15,000, share alike. 

@ Singing honors went to tall 
Lawrence Tibbett. He came to 
fame two years ago with a sensa- 
tional “Falstaff” (Time, Jan. 12, 
1925). Upon that beginning, crit- 
ics said warmly, he has built very 
soundly. 

@ High praise was accorded Con- 








ductor Tullio Serafin and Stage 
Designer Joseph Urban. 


Pioneers 


As another music season draws 
near its close, music lovers the 
world over view with satisfaction 
the year’s outstanding achieve- 
ments of the major civilized or- 
chestral organizations. The sea- 
son will always be remembered, 
for example, for The King’s 
Henchman (see above). 

But in far Montana, generally 
considered by the world as musi- 
cally a lummox, an adventurous 
organization has played clearly 
enough for one or two of its flute 
notes to echo across the badlands, 
the prairies, and on into the grand 
chateaux of Art in civilized regions 
to the Eastward. 

Brave Joseph Adam, professor of 
music at the state college, had 
the foolhardy intrepidity to offer 
the privilege to the native sons 
of becoming founders of the Mon- 
tana State Symphony at $10 
apiece. Raw-boned . Montaneers 
smiled, argued, complained, joined 
up. 
The professor rounded up talent 
and discovered a first class bassoon 
player, formerly with the German 
and Slavic Philharmonic in Lai- 
bach, Austria, sawing wood for 
new garages in Butte; one of Fin- 
land’s best clarinets coal-digging in 
Red Lodge; an able violinist in 
a Helena high school. Additional 
products were imported. 

He then hopped into his car 
and canvassed the state for moral 
support as well as program adver- 
tising. Local gentility encouraged 
but the potential box-office patrons 
remained contemptuous. The first 
rehearsal was held last fall. In 
order to allay suspicion such more 
popular numbers as “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” “Peer Gynt,” 
and Sousa’s “Gridiron Club 
March” were promised. 

The opening night in the me- 


tropolis of Bozeman, Mont., 
dauntless Adam coughed away 
timorousness, tapped his baton, 


swung into full-rounded and ac- 
curate melody. The audience 
frowned in  puzzlement, paid 
polite attention, learned to like it. 

The applause was _ sensational. 
Last week the troupe finished 
a 42-performance run through 24 
cities spread over 3,500 Montana 
miles completed in 36 days. Pion- 
eers never lack for new fields to 
conquer. 


Music v. Mosque 


Because eleven Hindu women 
returning from a religious cere- 
mony made music before the door of 
a Mohammedan mosque in Indore, 
some 2,000 Mohammedans avenged 
this infraction of the Koran last 
week by rioting, killing five of the 
Hindu women, and stubbornly re- 
sisting for some time a cavalry 
troop sent to quell them by the 
Maharaja of Indore, 


















































































































PEOPLE 


Had they been interviewed, some 
people who figured in last week’s 
news might have related certain 
of their doings as follows: 


Samuel Insull, organizer of elec- 
tricity: “In Chicago last week I 
went to a hall in the black belt 
to address the National Negro 
Press Association. I waited two 
hours for the meeting to begin. 
Then I said: ‘If St. Peter uses a 
white man’s time-table the Negro 
will never get to the land beyond.’ 
‘Thriftlessness,’ said I, ‘is the 
Negro’s great handicap—thriftless- 
ness of time, health, money.’ Chi- 
cago Commissioner of Health Bun- 
desen followed me, urged Negroes 
to eat properly so as to avoid 
anemia, pneumonia, rickets.” 


Pliny Fisk, financier: “After 
dining in a Columbus Circle res- 
taurant one evening last week, I 
walked toward my hotel, on the 
upper west side of Manhattan, 
alone. A large Negro brushed 
roughly by me. ‘Be careful how 
you are walking,’ said I. ‘Mind 
you’ own business,’ he_ retorted. 
An instant later this Negro, with 
two companions who sprang from 
nowhere, seized and dragged me 
into the hallway of a frowsy house. 
Telling about it later, I said: 
‘They almost strangled me, but I 
kept my wits. I observed their 
faces carefully. One of them 
threatened to kill me. “For God’s 
sake don’t,” I cried. “My money 
is in my left trouser pocket.” 
They wrenched $25 out of my 
pocket and fied to the roof of the 
house. I found a policeman, was 
able to identify one Charles Logan 
when he was captured. Said I: 
“T was lucky.” Charles Logan had 
an ugly knife.’ ” 


Edward of Wales: “In London 
smart young dancing men have 
been observed smoking ‘midget cig- 
arets,’ half standard size. The 
fashion was attributed to me under 
headlines: ‘BETWEEN-DANCES FAGs 
MADE TO PLEASE WALES.’ I have a 
midget cigaret case.” 


Roald Amundsen, discoverer of 
the South Pole: “In Havana, the 
Gaceta de Policia displayed the pic- 
ture of a face with notice of $2,000 
reward for capture of the criminal 
so described. The face was mine. 
Next day, police officials confessed 
the error, denied that I was the 
criminal wanted.” 


Elihu Root: “Last week, a few 
days after my 82nd birthday, when 
I had refused to be interviewed, 
Rumor cried I was dead. Servants, 
at my home, No. 998 Fifth Ave., 
Manhattan, told newspapermen I 
was accustomed to sleep late.” 


The Rev. Canon Frederic Lewis 
Donaldson, first Socialist ever to 
become a Canon of Westminster 








TIME 


Abbey: “In Barnet, suburb of 
London, I said: ‘The silk [top] 
hat is a vicious, vile, ugly symbol of 
the ungodly Victorian. It is hard, 
unyielding, uncomfortable and pre- 
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What has an outside gloss and an 
inside smell? 


tentious, with an outside gloss and 
an inside smell. It is responsible 
for much of the baldness of the 
late generation which it typifies.’ ” 


Rudyard Kipling, poet-story-tell- 
er: “My wife and I, aged 61, ar- 
rived last week in Rio de Janeiro. 
It became known that a Brazilian 
admirer, conscious of my flair for 
describing animals (both domestic 
and wild) had sent to my hotel an 
armadillo, a creature for whose ori- 
gin I facetiously accounted in my 
Just So story about the porcupine 
and the tortoise. I kept the gift 
one day, then I returned it ex- 
plaining: ‘Hotel-life is too terrible 
a fate for an armadillo.’ ”* 


Joseph Leiter, Chicago million- 
aire: “Cruising in to New Orleans 
from Chateau Canard, my duck- 
shooting lodge on the Missis- 
sippi delta, my yacht Emmie 
struck a snag, sank quickly. I had 
to take to a small duckboat with 
my three shooting companions and 
the Emmie’s crew of two. But we 
were only 600 feet off shore and 
safely reached a swamp where the 
water was only two feet deep. We 
made ourselves ‘comfortable’ on logs 
while the crew rowed away for 
help. Through shooting, I was on 
my way to Chicago to defend my- 
+A mail-clad mammal, order Edentata, 
family Dasypodidae, native to Central and 
South American plains and forests. The 
largest species reaches one yard in length. 
Nocturnal, omnivorous, armadillos do not 
fight but burrow rapidly or roll up into 
bony balls when attacked. Armadillos lately 
came to fame in the U. S., when one was 
presented to President Coolidge. The little 
known fact then came to light that the 
armadillo has young in litters of four, all 
of the same sex, be it male or female. 
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self in court against my sister, the 
Countess of Suffolk, who sued to 
remove me as trustee of the $30,. 
000,000 estate of our father.” 


John D. Rockefeller: “Last week 
in Ormond Beach, Fla., three skilled 
ladies (with bows and arrows) beat 
me and two men (with clubs and 
spheres). We were all playing 
golf (see p. 27).” 


Dwight Whitney Morrow, Morgan 
partner: “In Englewood, N. J., 
where I live, Principal Euphemia 
Creighton of the Dwight School 
for Girls announced that one of her 
new teachers next fall will be my 
daughter Elisabeth.* Headlines re- 
ported: ANOTHER HeErrEss CHooses 
CaREER. Graduate of Smith College, 
she has recently studied in France.” 


Dr. John T. Dorrance, President, 
Campbell Soup Co.: “My daughter 
Elinor who last autumn went to 
work in my Camden, N. J., soup 
factory (TIME, Nov. 8) and then to 
Europe because of the publicity at- 
tendant upon her _ soup-making 
(TIME, Jan. 24), last week returned 
with me from Europe. I refused 
to make any statement. All she 
would say was: ‘I am going back 
to work.’ But the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. had just 
linked St. Louis with other cities+ 
enjoying telephoto service. So 
Elinor’s was one of the first pic- 
tures flashed to the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. Four hours after the 
S. S. Mauretania docked, St. Louis 
saw Elinor standing by the Mau- 
retania’s rail, most prominently on 
the Globe-Democrat’s front page.” 


President Henry Noble Mac- 
Cracken of Vassar College: “Some 
men amused themselves and my 
white puppy, Riff-Raff, by throw- 
ing sticks for the latter to fetch 
out on the thin ice of Sunset Lake 


[Vassar campus pond]. Once the 
stick skittered far from_ shore. 
Riff-Raff, scampering after it, saw 
too late a hole yawning in the ice. 
He set his feet, slid into eight feet 
of water. The men on shore idly 
discussed how best to save the 
floundering, choking puppy. Not 
so Celeste Corcoran, 20-year old 
Vassar senior. Treading lightly 
but swiftly, crawling the last few 
yards, she went to Riff-Raff across 
the cracking ice, dragged him out, 
wrapped him in her coat, returned 
to shore, glared at the men and 
said: ‘You men make me sick and 
tired.’ ” 


Fraulein Clairenore Stinnes, 
daughter of the late famed indus- 


*One of four children, the others being 
Anne S., Dwight W. Jr., Constance C. Her 
grandfather Morrow was for many years 
Superintendent of Schools in Allegheny 
City (Pittsburgh). 

+The other seven to date: New York, 
Boston, Cleveland, Atlanta, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco. 
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trialist Hugo Stinnes: “TI an- 
nounced last week that next May 
I will set out to circle the globe 
and visit all important countries 
of both hemispheres, accompanied 
only by two male auto mechanic- 
jans. We shall proceed as much 
as possible by land in a six-cyl- 
inder German sedan accompanied 
by a high speed truck. I have al- 
ready won the 1926 South Ger- 
man reliability tour of 500 miles 
against a field of 50 male and fe- 
male drivers.” 


Lord Amherst: “My cousin, 
Miss Victoria Drummond, a god- 
daughter of Her late Majesty, 
Queen Victoria, recently obtained 
her ‘ticket’ as a fully qualified 
seagoing marine engineer. It be- 
came known that she had served 
her time in an engine room at sea, 
performing all the duties of her 
male colleagues including boiler- 
inspection. Whether she will now 
go to sea or remain on shore as 
consulting marine-engineer has not 
been announced.” 


Robert Howard Lord,* Professor 
of history at Harvard: “It was an- 
nounced last week that I had re- 
signed from the Harvard faculty, 
to prepare myself for Roman Cath- 
olie priesthood.” 


Sinclair Lewis, author: “In Lon- 

don I said: ‘I have finished a 
book. I have been working hard 
for a year and all the time I have 
been homesick for England. For 
the last eleven years the longest 
time I have stayed in one place 
was eight months and that was 
when I was in London. I cannot 
keep still. If I stay like this my 
grandchildren will be tying me to 
a tree in the back yard....I 
have decided to loaf about the 
world for two years and_ shall 
probably be all over the place un- 
less stopped and made to write 
another book. Sometimes I wish 
I was just a plain, ordinary news- 
paper man again.’” 


George Bernard Shaw: “To the 
Anglo-Swedish Literary Founda- 
tion, which I established with the 
$35,000 Nobel Prize for Liberature 
awarded me for 1925 (Time, Nov. 
22, Nov. 29) I last week gave 
the first assignment: To translate 
all the works of August Strindberg, 
satirical, gloomy, thrice-married, 
woman-hating Swedish essayist, 
fictionist and dramatist. Author 
Strindberg, (1849-1912) is famed 
for his bitter efforts to counteract 
the Scandinavian feminist move- 
ment fostered by Dramatist Henrik 
Ibsen of Norway.” 


*Magna cum laude Harvard ’06, technical 
adviser to the Paris Peace Commission, 
author of The Second Partition of Poland, 
The Origin of the War of 1870 and (with 
Professors Charles Downer Hazen and 
Archibald Cary Coolidge and the late Wil- 

R. Thayer) Three Peace Congresses of 
the Nineteenth Century. 
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Uncle 


Where might the burgomaster 
of Meerane be bound, all resplend- 
ent in his uniform of office, at 
this grey hour of a nipping win- 
ter’s day? Perhaps off to dine 
with a dignitary, maybe some 
great dignitary up at Altenburg or 
over in Glauchau. No, he seemed 
too excited even for that. How his 
whiskers trembled! How his eyes 
danced! The burghers of Meerane 
followed him down the street. 

In front of the butcher shop, 
Marie Drazdorf, maid-of-all-work, 
paid not the slightest heed to the 
growing procession. She must get 
the shutters hung up and the door- 
step scrubbed before suppertime. 
Then there would be coals to carry, 
and the dishes, the pots, the... 
Ach! Will busybodies never let a 
woman finish her work? What 
would this fat burgomaster. be 
looking at her for? “Good eve- 
ning, Mr. Burgomaster.”... Eh? He 
was bowing? The burgomaster 
bowing at Marie Drazdorf, the 
butcher’s drudge girl? At Marie 
Drazdorf, with a five-year-old son 
and a man too poor to marry her? 

The burgomaster could not speak 
at first but when he did, he spoke 
with a rush. He congratulated 
Fraulein Drazdorf. He _ blessed 
her and it was a great honor and 
he bowed again and kissed her 
hand. She was, he told her, the 
principal heir to a $5,000,000 es- 
tate left by her “American uncle,” 
the late Mr. Scheffelbauer of Mil- 
waukee. The burgomaster laid be- 
fore her cable-despatches impres- 
sively authenticated. ... 

Marie Drazdorf dumped piles of 
mail into the stove. Proposals of 
marriage, she knew they were, 
from gentlemen, knaves and louts 
who yesterday would not have no- 
ticed a sweeper of floors, a scrub- 
ber of steps. She burned every- 
thing without opening an envelope. 
Half of them were begging letters, 
too; boasts from  dressmakers, 
stores offering credit, lawyers of- 
fering advice. ... Marie Drazdorf 
spent some of her savings for a 
new suit for her boy, but she told 
her man, Josef Raff, to keep on 
working like the steady man he 
was. They would wait for the 
fortune to come in July. Then she 
would give some money to Butcher 
Bachmann, who had been kind 
when she had her baby. Then they 
would see what they would do.... 
Yes, Marie Drazdorf remembered 
a legend of an ancestor who went 
to the U. S. long ago.... 

In Manhattan, as a matter of 
routine, the New York Times 
queried its Milwaukee correspond- 
ent about the will of the late Mr. 
Scheffelbauer. A reply came in 
time to be published with the 
despatches from Meerane. Every- 
thing seemed to be in order. A 
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millionaire had died there recently, 
leaving provision for a working 
girl with a name something like 
Marie Drazdorf’s, only this mil- 
lionaire’s name was not Scheffel- 
bauer, but “Hans P. Leffelschmalz, 
the wienerschnitzer king.” And 
Mr. Leffelschmalz had not exactly 
lived in Milwaukee; he had figured 
there in a fiction serial, written for 
a Milwaukee daily by one of its 
reporters. There was no record 
of a Mr. Scheffelbauer in Milwau- 
kee, quick or dead. “Marie Draz- 
dorf,” advised the Milwaukee cor- 
respondent, “will do well not to 
leave her present job... .” 


Crazytown 


Denver, ridden by a newspaper 
war between Gambler-Publisher 
Fred G. Bonfils with a morning 
and evening Post and the Scripps- 
Howard syndicate with a morning 
and evening News (TIME, Feb. 14), 
continued in its crazy aspect of 
wildeat frontier town. Last week 
the Post’s frantic efforts for cir- 
culation included: 

A spectacle to signalize the Den- 
ver auto show: “The next thing on 
the Denver Post’s free amusement 
program, ladies and gentlemen,* 
will be a thrilling leap for death by 
75 world-famous Autoarabs, the 
tumbling Gas Anns, the Leaping 
Lenas of motordom’s circus world.” 
Army tanks were obtained to haul 
many battered motor hulks to an 
abyss on Castle Mountain. Throngs 
of Denverites scrambled thither to 
see the hurtling-into-space, the 
drop, the crash, the wreckage. 

A block party on Champa Street 
(outside the Post offices), with 21 
bombs fired, bands playing, revelry 
—to signalize the opening of a tun- 
nel through the nearby Rocky 
Mountains (see p. 9). Dance halls 
threw themselves open. Radio re- 
ported a Manhattan prize-fight 
(Delaney-Maloney, see p. 27) and 
“as a special feature” a death dive 
—a man hanging by his teeth to a 
pulley, sliding down a wire from 
the Post’s roof to the street. 


Deterrent 


In England, Parliament recently 
ordered all divorce trials hushed 
up (TIME, Dec. 27). Papers like 
the News of the World might no 
longer publish tales of immorality 
simply because they happened to 
come to court. Couples, no longer 
deterred by publicity, have rushed 
to divorce courts. But magistrates, 
appalled at such eagerness for sep- 
aration, have used their discretion 
and published “prophylactic” de- 
tails. Said the Hon. C. F. G. 
Masterman, historian, in London 
last week: “I wouldn’t trust such 
power of discretion to an arch- 


angel.” 

*Publisher Bonfils knows ringmaster 
gabble. With his late partner, H. H. Tam- 
men, he owned the Sells-Floto circus. The 
basis of his journalistic technique is a sar- 
donic conception of ‘‘the people” as a child- 
sn gene to be amused, pampered, bullied, 
us 
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RELIGION 


“All Charged Up” 


“A church without the Holy 
Ghost is like an automobile with- 
out gasoline. Oh, Lord, let there 
be an outpouring of the Holy 
Ghost. ... 

“When I come into a meeting 
sometimes I feel just like a sponge, 
dripping with honey and milk. I 
just give everything I’ve got. I’m 
weak when I come out. But I go 
and pray to Jesus and get all 
charged up like a battery.” Thus 
spoke alluring Aimee Semple Mc- 
Pherson in Manhattan last week 
wher she began her conquest of 
sin there. Said an_ oldtimer: 
“T’ve heard ’em all . . . She’s the 
only one of the lot can touch Henry 
Ward Beecher.” 

She attacked evolution: “It near- 
ly ruined me and now it’s trying 
to ruin America. It is making our 
young men murderers.” 

She worked up a frenzy telling 
about her love-conversion by Robert 
Semple: “He had curly brown 
hair and a beautiful face and he 
upset me.” She wrote to him. He 
came back, married her and they 
preached their way to China, where 
he died. ... 

From Manhattan, Mrs. McPher- 
son headed for Syracuse, Rochester, 
then Florida, then California. 








The same week a rival revivalist, 
the kindly Billy Sunday, arrived in 
Atlanta, Ga., with a few practical 
interpretations of the Scriptures. 
He commented that Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick and his “pack 
of pretentious, pliable, mental per- 
verts [Modernists] are dedicated 
to the destruction of religion and 
one and all are liars, so labeled by 
the authority of Almighty God.” 
He called for the expulsion of 
President Nicholas Murray Butler 
of Columbia University. 

Meanwhile the New York City 
Y.M.C.A., beloved bedfellow of 
the A. E. F., announced that it 
would relinquish the camp-meeting 
methods of religious instruction 
and try to depend on logic where 
emotionalism failed. 


“New York for Jesus” 


Last week a 14-year-old hand- 
maiden of the Lord stood beside a 
ripe ecclesiastic, her head upraised 
and look intent, locks flung back, 
red lips apart. 

The ecclesiast spoke. “I hope,” 
he said, “that this girl will grow 
into womanhood, ripe and rich, to 
spread her teachings and faith as 
beautifully as the flower promises.” 

The churchman was Rev. Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman, President of the 
Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, and the maiden 
who paused on his words was Ul- 
dine Utley. 

And as the attentive Uldine sur- 


TIME 


veyed the aristocratic timbers in 
the roof of the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, Manhattan, per- 
haps she concealed a flitting thought 
of the first time she had heard 
almost identical words—from the 





© Keystone 
ULDINE UTLEY 
Mrs. Straton had a side ache 


lips of a certain Aimee Semple Mc- 
Pherson, in Fresno, Calif., three 
years before. Uldine had entered 
the tabernacle with her blind grand- 
father, against her will. The pair 
had started for the girl’s dancing 
school (she was thinking of enter- 
ing the movies) but when it was 
found to be closed that afternoon, 
grandpappy—hearing choral voices 
across ‘1e street—suggested attend- 
ing Aimee’s revival meeting. They 
attended, Uldine impatiently. 

Eleven-year-old Uldine sat within 
the enchanting tent. She fidgeted, 
became still, swayed in her seat 
and slid from underneath grand- 
pappy’s hand . . . started forth 
toward the coaxing smiles and sil- 
very sounding voice of the revival- 
ist . . . out into the aisle . 
straight to the altar and down on 
her knees before Aimee, wanting to 
know how to be a Christian. ... 

Last week, her conversion, her 
guileless movements among the 
circusy proponents of God recurred 
to the handmaiden in New York. 
She remembered how papa and 
mamma had become religious, con- 
verted. The old home in Okla- 
homa, 80 miles from a railroad, 
was forgotten and plans were made 
to leave the new house in Fresno. 
Meetings were arranged, hundreds 
of meetings. Uldine liked to talk 
about God. The girl grew loqua- 
cious, talked all over the country. 
It is said she has converted 10,000 
men. 

Once in a little southern town 
she made rough workmen passing 
by the railroad yard hold their 
breath while she spoke to them 
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from atop a pile of tar-smeared 
ties. An enraptured foreman for- 
got to blow his whistle. ... 


Last year, many a Fundamental- 
ist reproached Dr. John Roach 
Straton, Fundamentalist thunderer, 
when he invited Uldine to his Man- 
hattan temple to speak. The Bible, 
they said, forbids women’s appear- 
ance in the _ pulpit. Fearless 
Preacher Straton permitted her to 
proceed, and she gave a _ sermon 
based so fundamentally upon the 
Ark of the Covenant that it soothed 
the hearts of the reproachful ones, 
But later in Madison Square Gar- 
den she was charged by atheists 
with violating the child labor laws 
by preaching for money... . 


Not less innocently Uldine’s free- 
born glance confessed wonder when 
she thought of that other day when 
Dr. Straton introduced her from 
his already surfeited pulpit as “a 
sunny-hearted child, anointed with 
God’s oil... .”” Mrs. Straton claimed 
she had been suffering with a 
severe pain in the side but that it 
had been relieved promptly by 
Uldine’s prayers. 

Upper berths, speeches, meals 
ordered on the dining car with the 
confidence of a vaudeville trouper, 
oratory, ecstasies of religious pas- 
sion, testimonials, quick little danc- 
ing steps, trips to foreign lands, 
Cuba, Milwaukee, Youngstown, 
dolls, John Roach Straton, Fresno, 
Aimee McPherson, cinema _ shows, 
school, tutor, lollypops, God, salva- 
tions, Dr. Cadman... . 

Amazing, fragmentary  child’s 
world: But Ecclesiastic Cadman had 
stopped and the pale handmaiden 
found herself facing the embattled 
visages of churchmen, curiosity- 
seekers, smart reporters, cynics, all 
agreed secretly to themselves to be 
as tolerant as possible. 

Uldine began to talk. 

There were words and phrases 
and sentences. There was nothing 
profound about them. They were 
the glorious old, old story. 

“,.. Like a mighty army we are 
assembled here today. 

“. .. We are in one hope and doc- 
trine . 

“. . . God wants us to win souls. 

“. . . God wants all of you. 

“. . . We look forward with one 
thought and that is to save New 
York for Jesus Christ.” 

And then the maiden paused, as 
if to catch a distant strain. Like 
an alabaster monument of Joan of 
Are she seemed to stand the guar- 
dian vestal of the light that dwells 
in the Hallelujah-and-Amen type of 
evangelism. And as she spoke her 
thin childish voice quavered: 

“There must be scores of differ- 
ent beliefs in this audience, but we 
are not divided.” 

That meek devotional statement 
identified Uldine Utley. She sat 
down. 

Later Preachers Cadman, Morgan 
(Fifth Avenue Presbyterian), Keeler 
(Crawford Memorial Methodist 
Church), Megaw (Fort Washington 
Presbyterian), as well as other 
committee members of the Evan- 
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—and I astounded her with my reply 


ot! took great delight in jollying me. 
One day, when I was calling on her, 
she greeted me in French. “Comment ,a 
va?” she said. 

“Now, Peg,’ I warned, with a grin, “no 
French, You know I can’t understand it.’ 

Peggy chuckled. ‘Oh, yes, I keep for- 
getting,’ she apologized. 

It was a habit with Peggy to break fre- 
quently into French. Sometimes I half 
suspected she did this intentionally, because 
she knew it embarrassed me. 

“You know, Bob,” remarked Peggy, after 
we had chatted awhile, “‘it’s a pity you 
didn’t take French at school.” 

I nodded, feeling rather small. “Yes, I 
vish I had taken French, Peg. I didn’t 
realize when I was in school the value of 
karning a foreign language. I didn’t realize 
how much it would help me—in business and 
insocial life. I certainly feel like an outsider 
now-a-days among some of my friends who 
do speak French.” 

There was a pause. “T suppose it’s too 
late to learn now,” I added, looking at her 
questioningly. 

Peggy shrugged her shoulders. “Yes, I 
suppose so,’’ she agreed. 

We chatted a while longer. Finally I rose 
to go. 

Good- bye,” 

“Au revoir, 
smile, 


I said, as I was leaving. 
” replied Peggy, with a faint 
* * * 


A Big Surprise 


Several months passed before I saw Peggy 
again, Once more she greeted me with her 
usual, “Comment ca va?” She was not pre- 
pared for my reply. 

rh me porte trés bien,” 
perfect French, 

Peggy’s eyes opened wide. I rattled on in 
French—talked about the weather—the 
latest shows, anything I could think of. To 
Peggy's amazement, I talked only in 
tenc 

Finally I said in English, “Don’t you 
agree with me, Peg?” 

Peggy’s face was a blank. 


I answered, in 


“‘Wh-where on 


orth did you learn to speak French?” she 
gasped. 

I laughed. ‘Remember the last time I 
was here, Peg? ... Well, after I left I began 
thinking. I realized that a foreign language 
is part of every cultured person’s education. 
I determined I would learn French. But 
how, was a problem. I didn’t have time to 
go to school. I couldn’t afford to engage a 
private teacher. I didn’t know what todo.... 

“But one day I heard a fellow at the office 
talking about a marvelous new way to learn 
French! I asked him about it. 

“He told me that it was acourse by mail— 
a course of lessons that you studied at home. 

“I was disappointed. I laughed at the 
idea of learning a language by mai. ‘Im- 
possible!’ I exclaimed. 

“But he protested that it was not at all 
impossible. He told me how his sister had 
taken the course—how she had actually 
learned to speak French in a short time. 


How I Learned French 
Without a Teacher 


“Well, I sent for the course.... Have you 
ever heard of the Hugo Language Institute, 
Peg?” 

Peggy nodded. 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “it’s one of the oldest, 
most conservative language institutes in the 
world. They recently made a remarkable 
achievement in the teaching of languages. 
They put their expert knowledge of language 
instruction—their years of experience in 
teaching French—the secrets of their quick, 
accurate method—into a set of printed 
lessons—lessons which anyone can study at 
home. 


“The course is really wonderful, Peg.... 
It’s called the ‘At-Sight’ method. It’s 
utterly different from the old-fashioned 
methods. Just think—only a short time ago 
I didn’t know a word of French, NowI can 
speak French—read French books and 

magazines—understand spoken French and 
use French phrases in conversation! 


“It’s located in London, 


“And I only studied a few minutes a day! 
No tiresome exercises to do—no boresome 
class-room drills. It was real fun learning. 
Everything was so clear—simple—easy. 
Honestly, Peg, the Hugo ‘At-Sight’ French 
Course is a wonderful accomplishment in 
language instruction!” 

This story is typical. You, too, can now 
learn French at home—quickly, easily, 
pleasantly—just as thousands of others are 
doing by the celebrated Hugo “At-Sight” 
Method. Twenty-four fascinating lessons, 
carefully planned. The most ingenious 
method of learning French ever discovered. 
Whole generations of Janguage-teaching 
experience in all the leading European 
cities are behind this French course. 


Try It 5 Days FREE 


The wonderful thing about this simplified Hugo 
method is that it makes you your own teacher. At 
home—in minutes that might otherwise be wasted— 
you learn, phrase by phrase, sentence by sentence, 
to speak the language correctly and well. 

We shall be glad to send you the complete course 
FREE FOR 5 DAYS so that you may see it and 
judge it for yourself, Within the free examination 
period you have the privilege of returning the course, 
without cost or obligation, or keeping it as your own 
and sending only $2 asa first payment, and thereafter 
$2 a month until the full price of $12 "has been paid. 

You are the judge. Simply return the course within 
5 days if you are not fascinated and delighted with it. 
If you act promptly, a valuablé French-English Dic- 
tionary, containing 45,000 words, will be included, 
without additional cost. 

We urge you to clip and mail this coupon today. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. F-722A, Garden City, 
New York, . 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. F-722A 
American Representatives of Hugo's 
Language Institute of London, 


Garden City, New York. 


Please send me the Hugo “French-At- on nlf Course 
in 24 lessons, for free examination. Within 5 days i 
will either return the course or send you $2 at that 
time and $2 each month thereafter until $12 has 
been paid. I am to receive a copy of the French- 
English Dictionary without additional cost. 


Occupation 
5% discount for cash with order 
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gelistic Committee of New York 
City, decided to sponsor a series of 
revivals to be held this summer by 
Miss Utley, in Manhattan. 


Comity 


A great, although rarely ad- 
mitted, obstacle to consolidations of 
Christian denominations, is prop- 
erty. No owner of _ tangible 
property likes to trade without 
profit. None the less, Universalists 
and Congregationalists have sought 
union. Since 1925 a commission of 
the National Council of Congrega- 
tional Churches has conferred with 
a like commission of the Universal- 
ist General Convention. 


Last week these commissions 





published, from Boston, their joint 
recommendations: “We believe the 
basis of vital Christian unity is a 
common acceptance of Christianity 
as primarily a way of life [i. e., a 
moral code]. Assent to an official 
creed is not essential. Within the 
circle of fellowship created by 
loyalty to the common Master there 
may exist differences of theological 
opinion. With that primary loyalty 
affirmed, such differences need not 
separate; rather, indeed, if the 
mind of the Master controls, they 
may enrich the content of faith and 
experience.” 

But about the property question 
there was a deft skip: “...in order 
to secure more co-ordinated move- 
ments, no actual steps towards the 


organic union of local Congrega- 
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What we do for Banks, 
Investors need even more 
—building up for them a suitable 


Srudure of Investment 


OY 


ANKS make a study of investment. It is their 


business to know securities. And still many of 
them ask us periodically to help them review 


their bond holdings. They want the benefit of a wider 
knowledge and experience than their own. Changes 
can often be suggested, to improve the yield or 


strengthen the security. 


The average investor needs such service even more. 
He has less experience, is more dependent upon com- 
petent outside assistance when investing or reinvesting 


his funds. 


Investors, large or small, are cordially invited to bring 
to us any investment problem they may have. Pains- 
taking attention is given to the small investor. Unusual 
resources are available for the large one—including a 
varied supply of maturities and types of bonds which 
may be needed to properly diversify an extensive list 


of holdings. 








You can easily test how useful this service may be to you 
by submitting some investment problem for our advne; 


or, if you wish, state your requirements and circumstances 
and ask for concrete suggestions as to the best use of funds 
you have available for bond investment. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORE 
14 Wall St. 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
2@1 South La Salle St. 


ST. LOUIS 


PHILADELPHIA 
111 South 15th St. 


MILWAUKEE 
$19 North 4th St. 8 DevonshireSt. 425 East Water St. 


DETROIT CLEVELAND 
601 Griswold St. 925 Euclid Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
608 Second Ave., S. 
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tional and Universalist churches be 
made without consulting their re- 
spective commissions.’ 

Each~- denomination will consider 
its commission’s recommendations 
at its annual meeting this year. 


Lutherans 


In 1565, 40 years after Monk 
Martin Luther married Nun 
Katharina von Bora and _ thus 
symbolized a new order of religion, 
Pedro Menendez,* general of the 
fleet of King Philip II of Spain, 
nosed his galleons along the Flori. 
da coast. Where he found French 
colonists he asked: “Are you 
Catholics or are you Lutherans” 
Where they replied: (“Lutherans 
of the New Religion,” he hung 
them on trees, and to the tree 
trunks affixed placards: “I do this 
not as to Frenchmen but as to 
Lutherans.” 


Henrich Christiansen, who in 
1618 built the first habitation for 
white men on Manhattan Island, 
was a Lutheran. , too, was 
Jonas Bronck who in 1639 came to 
make a clearing in what has long 
been called after him, the Bronx. 
The first white child born north 
of North Carolina+ on Manhattan, 
in 1614, was John Vinje, a Nor- 
wegian Lutheran. 

Lutherans, denomination of un- 
demonstrative communicants—chief- 
ly Seandinavians, Netherlanders 
and ‘Germans—now count their 
Church history ‘by centuries. Last 
week a few of them celebrated a 
minor event in their calendar. 
They attended services at St. 
James Lutheran Church, Manhat- 
tan, to commemorate the 100th an- 
niversary of its founding; saw un- 
veiled- a century-old portrait of 
Rev. Dr. Frederick C. Schaeffer, the 
church’s founder and first pastor. 


Royalist Excommunicated 


The Beatissimus Pater, Pius XI, 
was reported last week from Rome 
to haye excommunicated in the sec- 
ond or more serious degree** Leon 
Daudet (son of the famed author 
Alphonse Daudet) and Charles 
Maurras, both leading members of 
the French Royalis’: party. The ex- 
communicated had _ stigmatized in 
their’ Paris newspaper, L’Action 
Francaise, all Republican Catholics 
—asserting that true Catholics are 
Royalists. The Pope not only ex- 
communicated M. Daudet and M. 
Maurras, last week, but despatched 
an official rebuke to the French 
Cardinals Lucon (Rheims), Char- 
ost (Rennes), and Billot for up- 
holding L’ Action Francaise in 
various letters written by them. 


*Possibly a Maranno, descendant of # 
converted Jew. Jews were potent in Spain 
before their expulsion, in 1492, by Fer 
dinand and Isabella, Columbus’ sponsors. A 
few who accepted Catholicism remained 
potent. 

¢Virginia Dare (born 
first English child born 
became the English colonies. 

**Excluding them from all ecclesiastical 
privileges and from entering Roman Catho- 
lie churches, whereas excommunicants in 
the first degree may enter churches, though 
deprived of all privileges. 
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for electric power poles too 


You hear a good deal nowadays about con- 
solidation of electric power and light companies 
—Jjoining forces as an extra assurance that service 
will be continuous and economical. 

In tying these electric power lines together 
there is strength—just as, in the old fable, there 
was added strength in the united bundle of sticks. 
Strength for every community served, the extra 
engineering, financial and administrative ability 
made available by united resources. 

Published Consolidation is just one phase of public utility 
in the practice, to render adequate, reliable service—a 


interest of vital factor in community growth. 
electrical 


development. 
No. 103 r ] | 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
SUCCESSOR TO SUPPLY DEPT. 


‘ Western Electric - 


Graybar Electric Co., Executive Offices: 100 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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Lillibridge, Advertising 


(12) 


E have come across few 

more significant statements 
concerning the mission of adver- 
tising than this one by Harry 
Tipper: 


The final purpose of advertising 
is not to prove the comparative 
superiority of the article in com- 
petition. The object of advertis- 
ing is to TAKE IT OUT of CompETI- 
Tion, that it will no longer be 
compared but will be accepted 
by the buyer. 


One of our chief concerns in serv- 
ing our clients has been always to 
work for product individuality, or 
service individuality, or company 
individuality, in order that the 
client might “keep out of com- 
petition. 


Ray D LILLiprinGe INCORPORATED 


No. 8 WEST 40¢h STREET 


New York, 











MEDICINE 


Thrashing 


The Palmer House elevator (in 
Chicago) stopped at the fourth 
floor. The doors slid aside and a 
group of doctors walked in. They 
were members of Federation of 
State Medical Boards and of the 





Council on Education, Licensure 
and Hospitals of the American 
Medical Association. Their busi- 


ness was serious; they murmured 
busily. The elevator remained at 
the fourth floor. 

“You can’t ride in these eleva- 
tors. You will have to step out.” 
The elevator attendant was talking 
to one of the doctors—Dr. A. G. 
Fairfax, Negro, of Chicago. Dr. 
Fairfax skilled to discountenance 
indignities, replied: “I am standing 
here on my two feet—and here I 
stay!” His white colleagues mur- 
mured sympathetically; and dumb- 
founded, the elevatorman carried 
the group to the lobby on the 
ground floor. Later he explained: 
“T did not know the colored man 
was a doctor. My orders from the 
desk are to allow no colored man 
to ride in the elevators unless he 
is with a white man who will say: 
‘He is with me.’ ” 

Thereafter, during their meet- 
ings, doctors rode up and down 
Palmer House elevators without 
let. Attendants who padded out- 

















side the hotel’s Red Lacquer Room 
where the doctors met, might have 


been scandalized by the medical 
damnation that sounded through 
the doors. They knew that some 


of the conferring doctors were 
famed—Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
President of Stanford University, Dr. 
William James Mayo, of Rochester, 
Minn. They did not know that the 
emphatic doctors were enjoying 
themselves, giving a sound thrash- 
ing to other members of their pro- 
fession, The doctors knew that 
their advice was good; they knew 
too that it would be followed, as a 
levee laborer follows a hand truck, 
lethargically. Theoretically, in the 
medical profession, a doctor is an 
enterprising individual; practically 
he is a follower of group thought. 
It takes strong shouting to start 
a professional group towards ac- 
tion. The doctors at Chicago spoke 
vigorously. 

Schooling. “For the most part 
the medical curriculum is static, 
rigid and shot full of antique 
methods, ideas and procedures. It 
often misguides individuals into the 
belief that they have completed 
their education when they have 
wandered successfully through its 
intricacies and mazes. It is diffi- 
cult to train a man or woman to 
work largely with his hands and 
senses in the care of the sick when 
he has been brought up in the pres- 
ent pass-the-buck atmosphere of 
the ordinary hospital mechanism 
for the diagnosis and care of the 
sick. The more work done by the 
student and the less by the teach- 
er, the better the product. It is 
not what we know but what we 
actually use that counts in medical 
practice. Don’t measure education 
in the terms of talk. Get that.”— 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, president 
of Stanford University. 

Purpose. “Today one can truth- 
fully say that medical researches 
designed to relieve generations yet 
unborn are looked upon as being 
almost holy, whereas the relief of 
people who are now miserable and 
suffering is, too often, looked on 
as rather sordid and commercial. 
Today we are suffering from too 
much knowledge too widely diffused. 
We devote too much effort to driv- 
ing home detailed information and 
too little to the development of per- 
spective.’— Dr. William James 
Mayo, Rochester, Minn. 


Cost. “The present cost of medi- 
cal education, the number of years 
before men can be self-supporting, 
and the age at which students 
graduate, averaging around 27, are 
driving many bright men into other 
professions.”—Dr. Mayo. 

Fees. “The medical man who de- 
ceives his patient by some scheme 
of division of fees might just as 
well pick his patient’s. pockets. This 
[such evils] should be attacked 
without any sensationalism, and 


certainly without any publicity.”— — 


Dr. Arthur Dean Bevan, Chicago. 
Clannishness. “ Conscience- 
less physicians who conceal un- 
ethical or criminal methods of prac- 
tice behind a few ethical physi- 
cians on the _ staff who ignore,’ 
whether purposefully or not, the 
! 
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other members’ misdeeds.”— 
Nathan Porter Colweil, Chicago, 

Whiskey. “More than 99 pre. 
scriptions out of 100 written for g 
pint of whiskey are bootlegging 
prescriptions and are a disgrace to 
the great medical profession.”—Dr, 
Bevan, 

Quacks. “The vampires and pi- 
rates of quackery are bleeding the 
people. They are capitalizing the 
lack of discrimination of the ay- 
erage simple person as to what 
constitutes a qualified practitioner, 
and in many cases their activities 
prove fatal.”—Dr. Arthur Thomas 
McCormack, Louisville. 


Standards. “The single standard 
and the examinations [by all state 
medical boards] under it would 
make it necessary for all prac. 
titioners to have at least some edu- 
cation in biology, anatomy phys- 
iology, hygiene and diagnosis. This 
would reduce the peril to life of 
wrong diagnosis, with consequent 
wrong treatment, sometimes ending 
in death.—Dr. Willard C. Rappleye, 
New Haven. 

Hope. “Inasmuch as during the 
last 50 years the life of the in- 
dividual, on the average, has been 
extended from 40 to 58 years, 
what can be expected within the 
next 50 years with the more ex- 
tensive and _ concerted _ efforts 
towards the prevention of disease 
and an improved physical develop- 
ment of the public?”—Dr. Colwell, 



























When Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
President of Stanford Univer- 
sity happens near Washington, 
D. C., he hastens to No. 1712 19th 
Street W. His brother lives 
there; and his brother, Curtis 
Dwight Wilbur, is U. S. Secretary 
of the Navy. When the Secretary 
was the unpresumptuous, scholarly 
Chief Justice.of California (before 
President Coolidge drew him to 
be the naive Secretary), University 
President Wilbur enjoyed many a 
tasty meal at the Justice’s Cali- 
fornia home. Mrs. Wilbur cooked 
the meals herself then. She likes 
to cook; and although she has as 
yet made no recipe famed, like 
Mrs. Coolidge’s coffee _ souffle, 
(Timn, Feb. 14), her coffee cake, 
whiffed from the oven, is tantaliz 
ing. 























Few doctors have abandoned 
their profession to become famed 
in other fields. Dr. Georges Clen- 
enceau became a: War leader of 
France; Dr. Leonard Wood is Gov- 
ernor General of the Philippines; 
Dr. Hubert Work, U. S. Secre- 
tary of the Interior; Dr. Royal 
Samuel Copeland, U. S. Sen 
ator from New York.* Dr. John 
T. Dorrance (see p. 18) entered 
business (Campbell Soup); Dr. At 
tilio H. Giannini is president of the 
East River National Bank, New 
York (see p. 28). Dr. Arthur Conan 
Doyle and Dr. Arthur Schnitzler 
are unequivocally authors, whereas 
Dr. Joseph Collins and Dr. Richard 
Cabot make authorship comple 


*Dr. Henrik Shipstead, U. S. Senator 
from Minnesota, is a dentist. 
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TO GET THE TRAINS 


A car is equipped with special apparatus to test 
the smoothness of the roadbed. As this test car 
speeds over the rails, officials watch two sets 
of graduated glasses, which are filled with 
water almost to the brim. The number of drops 


THROUGH... 


SAFELY, 


SWIFTLY 


»® AND ON TIME 


which splash over give one indication of the 
condition of the roadbed. 
made simultaneously by the ‘ 
an extremely sensitive instrument devised by 
Pennsylvania engineers. 


Another record is 
‘track-o-meter,” 


The ‘ ‘splash test” smooths 


the way for these swift trains - , 


LONG the 11,000 mile front 

of the Pennsylvania a great 

army of over 20,000 men is 

always at work on the right- 
of-way. 

Year in, year out, they labor 
to perfect this highway of com- 
merce: deepening the ballast, in- 
stalling the heaviest rails, clean- 
ing, levelling, tamping, pausing 
only to move aside for the pas- 
sage of the swift trains for whose 
safety and comfort they strive. 


Day and night their work will 
be inspected by track walkers, 


foremen, supervisors, engineers. 
But once every two months the 
supreme test of the quality of 
their work occurs. Then the 
‘*splash test’’ is made. 


So that the test may be based on 
actual conditions, the car containing 
the testing apparatus is coupled to the 
end of one of the regular trains, and 
whirled swiftly over the division, 
while officials make careful notes of 
the record of each section. 

To those responsible for the best 
sections of track will be given valu- 
able prizes—rewards for fine work 
—recognition of the important part 
they have played in getting the trains 
through swiftly, smoothly and safely. 


Leaders of the 
largest fleet of trains 
in America 
¥ 
BROADWAY LIMITED 
New York and Chicago—20 hours 


THE AMERICAN 
St. Louis and New York—24 hours 


LIBERTY LIMITED 
Chicago and Washington—119 hours 


CONGRESSIONAL LIMITED 
Washington and New York—4#% hours 


THE RED ARROW 
Detroit, Toledo and the East 


CINCINNATI LIMITED 
Cincinnati and New York—18 hours 


Carries more passeugers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 


NNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 





Yachting in Se- 
attle harbor. 


(Left), Landing 
a 40-pound sal- 
mon on Puget 
Sound is a “‘he- 
man’s job.” 


lay— 
in America’s best 


Vacation Land! 


EATTLE, City of Youth and Ro- 

mance—product of Nature's prod- 

igality and American initiative— 
where members of the original party 
of 21 white settlers, now glory in a 
world city reaching toward the half 
million mark, the gateway to the 
Orient, Alaska and I lawaii. 

Make this much-talked-of city your 
1927 vacation headquarters. From Se- 
attle sally forth to new experiences 
every day; glorious Rainier, with 28 
glaciers; Mount Baker; alpine lakes 
like Crescent and Chelan; the Olym- 
pic Peninsula wonderland ; 2,000 miles 
of shoreline on Puget Sound; San 
Juan Archipelago. These merely indi- 
cate what this playground offers. 


Motor over perfect highways 
through virgin forests; golf; go yacht- 
ing, hiking, mountain climbing, surf 
bathing, salt water, lake or stream 
fishing. 


Get away fronf summer heat and 
kindred afflictions. Sleep well under 
blankets every night. 


Pacific Coast Empire Tour 

Washington, Oregon, California 

To make your vacation complete, 
come West over one of four northern 
transcontinental lines. See Seattle, 
Spokane, Tacoma, Portland; then by 
rail or water to Oakland, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, San Diego. Or, re- 
verse the route and come north by 
train or steamship to Seattle. Ask 
about trips to Alaska and Hawaii. 


Special low round-trip summer ex- 
cursion fares on sale daily, May 15 to 
Sept. 30; return limit Oct. 31; stop- 
overs at will. 

Start planning today. Write Room 102, 
Chamber of Commerce, Seattle, Washington 


for 36-page illustrated (free) booklet descrip- 
tive of Seattle and “The Charmed Land.” 


Seattle 


Metropolis of 
The Pacific Northwest 


mentary to medicine.* Dr. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur quit medicine to 
take up the social chores that 
President Emeritus David Starr 
Jordan (alsoa graduate physician) 
began, and Dr. John Casper Bran- 
ner carried on until his resignation 
in 1916. 

Being president of Stan- 
ford University requires 
tency in human 6 affairs. 
Wilbur took the president’s 





Mrs. Curtis D. WILBUR 
Her coffee cake tantalizes 


in 1916. He immediately busied 
himself—U. S. Food Administra- 
tion, California Council of Defense. 
— When Senator Warren 
Gamaliel Harding was yet candi- 
date for the U. S. Presidency, 
Dr. Wilbur supported him publicly. 
At President Harding’s death, Dr. 
Wilbur, with Dr. Charles Miner 
Cooper, performed the autopsy and 
prepared the statement of his 
physical condition “as it affected 
his last illness and his sudden 
death in 1923.” At that time Dr. 
Wilbur was President of the 
American Medical Association, a 
potent position during a presiden- 
tial campaign year. He might have 
had a Cabinet appointment him- 
self. But for him, the continued 
chieftainship of a university is 
more notable than the term oc- 
cupancy of a U. S. Department. 
So Dr. Wilbur was without handi- 
cap when two years ago he led 
the U. S. group to the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, the first suc- 
cessful attempt to mobilize pan- 
Pacific thought in international af- 
fairs. In fine, Dr. Wilbur has defi- 
nitely turned from medicine; has 
deliberately made Aesculapius his 
handman. 


In adolescence Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur was distinguished. He was, 
and still is, taller than his tall 
brother. Curtis Dwight Wilbur is 
S tt. 3 gn. 


*Authors Oliver Wendell Holmes, Eugene 
Sue, Victorien Sardou, Tobias Smollett, Dr. 
David Ramsay, were first doctors; and 
Dr. Benjamin Rush was a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. 
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World’s Record 


Last week in New York Sabin 
Carr, of Yale University, rushed at 
a thin strip of wood suspended 
horizontally 13 ft. 9% in. from the 
floor, vaulted over it. In so doing 
he had broken the world’s record 
for indoor pole-vaulting, 13 ft. 84% 
in., held by Charles Hoff, doubtful 
amateur of Norway. Excited gen- 
tlemen in dinner jackets rushed 
forward, raised the stick to a height 
of 14 ft. % in., urged Sabin Carr 


to break the outdoor record (13 ft. - 


11% in., also held by Mr. Hoff). 
Mr. Carr tried, could not oblige, 


. . 


A “Mehlhorn” 


A prominent, long-to-be-remem- 
bered outrage occurred in San An- 
tonio last year on the final day 
of the Texas Open Golf Champion- 
ship. Bobby Cruickshank, diminu- 
tive but skillful, came to the 72nd 
green, found a short putt between 
himself and victory. The gallery 
politely turned to stone as Cruick- 
shank commenced to aim. Not a 
sound was heard as Cruickshank 
continued to aim. Long, noiseless 
seconds passed while Cruickshank 
aimed some more. It was to be 
an important, lucrative putt. 

As Cruickshank drew back his 
putter, a horrid dissonance shat- 
tered the atmosphere. From the 
branches of a nearby tree came 
thick words: “What do you know 
about machinery?” It was the 
voice of Will Mehlhorn, another 
contestant who had finishcd (out 
of the money), perched himself on 
a lofty limb, there to watch the 
play of his more fortunate fellows. 
He later explained that he was 
sorry, had not been addressing 
Cruickshank. But Cruickshank, un- 
nerved, distracted, missed his first 
putt for a win, his second putt for 
a tie, received some sympathy, less 
money. In golfing circles dour 
looks still greet mention of 4 
“Mehlhorn.” 


Last week in Atlanta, Ga., a 
match was played in the course of 
which golf-etiquette was _hilarious- 
ly, enjoyably violated. Twenty-one 
ladies foregathered, chose up sides. 
Each lady was then allotted one 
club, shape and style determined by 
drawing slips of paper from 4 
hat. The teams crowded around 
the first tee as their rival cap- 
tains prepared to drive. Suddenly 
a premeditated bedlam broke loose. 
Ladies hooted, screamed, blew tin 
whistles, danced, threw clubs in 
air, did their utmost to superin- 
duce inaccuracy among the opposl- 
tion. Nothing save outright may- 
hem was barred. The match (two- 
ball) continued, team members 
shooting in rotation, regardless of 
allotted implements. The _ bedlam 
continued with increasing fury; no 
lady was spared. The ninth green 
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found the contestants so exhausted 
that the match was then termi- 
nated by common consent. Adding 
machines clicked. It was found 
that the team captained by Mrs. 
Clarence Bradley had conquered 
Mrs. T. T. Williams’ team; score, 
76 to 90. 


Golfery 

December, January, February, 
March. A thousand golf courses 
lie in expensive desuetude. Eigh- 
teen thousand fairways, as many 
close-clipped greens; countless 
traps and bunkers are _ sheathed 
with ice and snow. Investments 
totaling $180,000,000 (interest at 
6%, 120 days, $3,600,000) yield no 
return save wistful hopes for an 
early spring. Two hundred thou- 
sand livers, in torsos bound to 
northern swivel chairs, become 
torpid, cause unfortunate changes 
in blood. Club dues continue. 

Last week four men set out over 
the difficult Mayfield course, scene 
of many championships, near Cleve- 
land. A blizzard had just passed 
that way. Yet three hours later 
they plodded up from the eigh- 
teenth green, tired, satisfied, proud 
of scores. One had a card of 66, 
another 68; the other two were 
under 80. Par for the course is 72. 

They had not cheated. They had 
played with bow and arrow - in- 
stead of club and. ball. Standing 
on tees they had ‘shot arrows to- 
ward greens. Walking to where 
the arrows had landed, they had 
shot again. Regulation archery 
targets had been: set up on the 
greens, substitutes for  ice-filled 
cups. A _ bull’s-eye had meant a 
“dropped” putt. A shot anywhere 
on the target had meant that the 
next putt would be automatically 
conceded. 

Archery-golf was originated four 
years ago in San Francisco, not 
for meteorological- reasons. A big 
game hunter, archery enthusiast, 
held golf in low esteem, chal- 
lenged a golfing friend, each to 
use his favorite- weapons. Last 
year it was introduced in less 
favored climes as‘ a winter sport. 
It “caught on.” .This winter has 
seen the game in high favor at 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, other 
snowbound golf centres. 


Goreless, Toothless 


Last September 125,000 specta- 
tors paid money to sit in a Phila- 
delphia rain storm, to see Gene 
Tunney (onetime marine) take the 
heavyweight title from Jack 
Dempsey (onetime shipbuilder) 
(Time, Oct. 4). As usual the af- 
fair was staged under the deft 
auspices of Impresario Rickard. 
At breakfast the following morn- 
ing it was asked: “Who will fight 
unney next?” The champion 
went into vaudeville; the question 
was repeated, finally answered by 
Impresario Rickard. He would 
select a number of likely aspirants; 
hold a series of elimination bouts 
In his Madison Square Garden in 
Manhattan; next fall the winner 
of these bouts would meet Gene 
Tunney for the title. 

Last week Mr. Rickard’s elimina- 


tion tourney opened with a _ 10- 
round “go” in which one Jack 
Delaney, French-Canadian of 
Bridgeport, Conn., met one Jim 
Maloney, Irish, from Boston. De- 
laney, weighing 172 lb., entered the 
ring a 3-to-1 favorite in spite of 
his’ rival’s 31%-lb. advantage. 
Those who knew said that Delaney 
was a more skillful boxer, that his 
lightness would enable him to go 
around Maloney cooper-barrel style, 
that he would win easily. 


They were wrong. Malonev 
proved as good a boxer as his 
opponent: with his extra pounds 
he punched harder, oftener. At the 
end of the tenth round the ref- 
eree held up the Irishman’s hand 
to a mildly-cheering crowd, an- 
nouncing that Maloney had won, 
could compete further for the honor 
of meeting Gene Tunney. 

Over $200,000 is said to have 
passed through Mr. _ Rickard’s 
coffers as a result of this single 
contest, the demand for tickets far 


‘exceeding the 


available 20,000. 
Those who attended complained: 
1) that speculators had charged 
too much for the seats; 2) that 
there were no loose teeth, no gore. 
They expressed hope that the next 
fight would be better. 


To Henley 


Announcement was made last 
week that Kent School, small, con- 
servative preparatory institution 
of Kent, Conn., will send an eight- 
oared crew to compete in the 
Thames Challenge Cup race of 
next June’s Henley Regatta, Eng- 
land. Arrangements are also be- 
ing made for a meeting with the 
Eton crew. It will be the first ap- 
pearance of a U. S._ schoolboy 
crew in a Henley Regatta. Their 
shell, a present from Lord Rother- 
mere, British newspaper magnate, 
is now being constructed by famed 
Builder Simms, Putney, England. 


This new book, by one of America’s best known 
advertising men, hits business resoundingly 
in its spiritual solar plexus. 


Also it pats business on its Herculean back 
as it has never been patted before. 


“This American Ascendency,” by 
Glen Buck, says some things about American 
business that ought to have been said long ago. 


Is American business high-minded? T here is 
a big voice in this little book and its strong 
answer to that question is pertinent. 


“Surely it is time that some one stood defense 
for American business against the croakers of 
the day,” exclaims one critic. 


We are proud to be the publishers of this 
remarkable little volume. The price is one 
dollar at our store—and all booksellers. 
A. Kroch & Company, publishers, 22 North 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 
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Send for these 


NEW BOOKLETS 


6; SMITH 
about \J2/0 Bonps 


How to invest safely, conven- 
iently and profitably by mail. 
Why Situ Bonps are safe bonds. 
How these First Mortgage Bonds 
are safeguarded. How we have 
attained our record of 


No Loss to Any Investor 
in 54 Years 


How you can buy $100, $500 and 
$1,000 SmitH Bonps outright for 
cash or by monthly payments. How 
your payments earn the full rate of 
bond interest—6!/2%. 

These are among the helpful facts con- 


tained in our two new booklets. Fill out 
and mail the form below. 


THE FE H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
SMITH BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK,N. Y. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON ST. LOUIS 
PITTSBURGH BUFFALO MINNEAPOLIS ALBANY 


An Exceptional Course In 


BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


OFFERED by Eastman, famous for 
sixty-seven years for its comprehen- 
sive and practical training in business 


subjects. 72,000 successful graduates 
now in executive positions in every part 
of the civilized world. 
The instructors are experienced business 
men with years of active work in their 
chosen fields. The course is intensely 
interesting because it is thoroughly 
practical and modern. Individual in- 
struction as well as competitive class 
work stimulates initiative and executive 
ability, the power to organize and direct 
and the capacity to accept and carry 
responsibility. 
ist Year 
ECONOMICS 
SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING—1 
BUSINESS LAW—1 
ACCOUNTING—1 


BUSINESS 


2nd Year 


ACCOUNTING—11 
BUSINESS LAW— 


11 
ADVERTISING—11 
CREDIT AND COL- 

LECTIONS 
CORPORATION 

FINANCE 
CORRESPOND- MONEY AND 
ENCE BANKING 


Send for Booklet “The Junior Executive’’. 


EASTMAN 


Established in 1859 as Eastman 
National Business College 


Poughkeepsie 7 v> 


TWO SPLENDID EXTENSION COURSES 
Yor those who cannot attena the regular 
sessions at EASTMAN, two unusual 
courses are offered by mail at moderate 
cost—PRACTICAL ADVERTISING, 
and JOURNALISM—Write for full 
particulars. 


BUSINESS 


Too Much Money 


Col. Leonard P. Ayres, Cleveland 
statistician, sees the U. S. eco- 
nomic condition in the round. Said 
he last week: “There is evidence 
that the savings of the American 








© Keystone 


AMADEO PETER GIANNINI 
His California branches ripen 


people are so enormous that funds 
are pressing for investment on 
every hand. The question is, where 
will these funds seek employment?” 
Careful preceptor, he explained 
that surplus money might be 
spent on 1) plant extensions, 2) 
building construction, 3) real es- 
tate speculation, 4) commodity 
speculation, 5) security specula- 
tion, 6) foreign investments. These 
outlets, as far as they are honest, 
have been practically filled. There- 
fore, the too much money that re- 
mains presages “a pretty good 
business year because we have this 
very ample store of easy credit at 
a time when business is active and 
healthy.” 


Giannini’s 400 

While the Congress was discuss- 
ing the McFadden branch banking 
bill (see p. 8), knowing bankers 
watched the movements of Amadeo 
Peter Giannini. Mr. Giannini lives 
in San Francisco. He was born 
near there, at San José, in 1870. 
Therefore he may, and does, call 
himself a Native Son of the Gold- 
en West. 

When Mr. Giannini was a boy 
he worked for a commission mer- 
chant; at 19 he was that mer- 
chant’s partner. When he was 22 
he married rich Joseph Cuneo’s 
daughter. Being a Native Son 
helped Mr. Giannini increase his 
father-in-law’s estate; helped him 
found the Bank of Italy. Being an 
Italian helped him become a fiscal 
agent for the Italian government. 
And, finally, being head of a bank 
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in California, where branch bank- 
ing has long been permitted to 
state banks, he has been able to 
set up branches everywhere in the 
state. Few men in the world know 
as much about branch banking 
practices as does Mr. Giannini. 
If the McFadden bill were to be- 
come a law, and national banks 
open offices in California, Mr, 
Giannini’s business might be ham- 
pered. Foreseeing this, always 
provident, he asked the Federal Re- 
serve Board to sanction the Bank 
of lItaly’s absorbing the 276 
branches of the Liberty Bank of 
America, a Pacific Coast organiza- 
tion. Last week as the Senate ap- 
proved the McFadden bill, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board approved Mr. 
Giannini’s consolidation. Now he has 
assets of $675,000,000 and, though 
no fruiterer, over 400 branches to 
ripen in California’s business sun.* 


Ford Saga 


For six weeks, in Detroit, and 
then through last week in Washing- 
ton, lawyers have asked questions 
concerning cars and a man (TIME, 
Jan. 17, THE CABINET). What they 
drew out of the mouths of sworn 
witnesses was the saga of Henry 
Ford, motorcar maker, and his Ford 
Motor Co. 


Beginning. In 1919 minority 
stockholders in the Ford Motor Co., 
including Senator James Couzens of 
Michigan, sold their shares to 
Henry Ford for about $12,500 a 
share. They had to prefer him to 
outsiders, if he wanted their securi- 
ties, according to a company by- 
law. He did want their stocks. 
But before they sold they asked 
Daniel C. Roper, then U. S. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, to 
evaluate their stocks for purpose 
of income tax. Commissioner Rop- 
er did them the favor; judged 
each share of Ford Motor Co. stock 
to be worth $9,489 in 1913, the 
year from which they would have 
to compute their income taxes. The 
minority stockholders sold out to 
Henry Ford; paid Government in- 
come tax on the difference be- 
tween $9,489 valuation and $12,500 
received a share. 


Government Contention. Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Andrew W. 
Mellon has decided that in 1913 
Ford stock was worth between $2, 
500 and $5,500 a share. If so, the 
minority stockholders who sold in 
1919 owe the Government back in- 
come taxes of $15,000,000 to $30, 
000,000, as may decide the Special 
U. S. Board of Tax Appeals that 
has been sitting in Washington. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Daniel C. Roper had no authority 
to do Ford company stockholders 
the favor of estimating the tax 
value of their property. In_ fine, 
the Government has never officially 
decided what the income tax in this 
instance should have been. 

Questions to be decided are: 1) 


*He has a younger brother, Attilio H. 
Giannini (see p. 24), who practiced medi- 
cine for a time; then gave himself to the 
presidency of the East River National Bank, 
New York. He is also chairman of 
Commercial Trust Co., Now York. 
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Can the original tax value be now 
revised? 2) If so, what was the 
original tax value of Ford Motor 
Co. stock in 1913? 

* * & 


From the mass of testimony, 
some bits which stand out in retro- 
spect are: 

Mr. Ford. “Mr. Ford is the 
strangest, most perplexing combin- 
ation. Take his book on Henry 
Ford—one chapter reveals uncan- 
ny judgment, and the next is com- 
posed of the most utter rot. He 
was the company’s greatest asset 
and also the greatest risk. He in- 
sisted on policies that were untried 
and which were against the con- 
solidated judgment of other men 
in the automobile industry. Now 
that he has been so successful we 
can see that his judgment was 
sound, There was the question of 
the life or death of Mr. Ford. 
There was the risk that arises in 
the peculiar genius of Mr. Ford. 
No one can anticipate his proc- 
esses.” —Waddill Catchings of Gold- 
man Sachs & Co. Said Paul M. 
Clay, vice president of Moody In- 
vestment Service: “I’d rather buy 
genius than material.” 

The Billion. In 1916, Partner 
John W. Prentiss of Hornblower & 
Weeks met Henry Ford in Detroit. 
Said Mr. Ford: “Oh, you are one 
of those Wall Street guys.” Mr. 
Prentiss offered him a half billion 
dollars for his concern. Mr. Ford 
laughed at him. In 1924 Mr. Pren- 
tiss offered Edsel Ford a billion dol- 
lars. Edsel Ford refused him. In 
1925 were repeated both offer and 
refusal. Early this year Mr. Pren- 
tiss heard that the Fords might re- 
capitalize. Edsel Ford denied this. 

100 Percenters. The Ford com- 
pany paid 100% and more divi- 
dends for years. Mr. Prentiss 
cited two other 100 percenters— 
Timken Brothers who in 1901 built 
a $100,000 steel mill at St. Louis; 
Sterling Products Co. of Wheeling, 
W. Va., makers of Castoria and Dr. 
Caldwell’s Syrup of Pepsin and 
other proprietary medicines that 
give yearly profits of $2,500,000. 

Ford Credit. “I’d say that the 
Ford Motor Car Co. as a credit 
proposition “equals the United 
States Steel Corp., the Standard 
Oil Co., General Electric and Gen- 
eral Motors.”—Mr. Prentiss. 

Du Pont. “General Motors does 
not want to step on your foot,” 
said General Motors’ Chairman 
Pierre S. duPont to Henry Ford 
in 1921, according to onetime Ford 
Sales Manager Norval A. Haw- 
kins. Salesman Hawkins testified 
further: “Mr. duPont knew that if 
Mr. Ford wanted to he could sell 
his car so cheap as to make Chev- 
rolet high priced.” In 1912 the 
Ford company could have sold cars 
at cost and still earned $1,325,000 
or 66% on its then capitalization 
of $2,000,000. Today the company 
can sell cars at cost and profit 
from the sale of parts. In 1919 
its parts profits were $80,000,000. 
Now there are 12,000,000 Fords on 
the road which need supplies. 

Wealthy Fools. It is “folly to 
make fools wealthy,” Henry Ford 
told his inventor, Italian-born An- 


Industrial “intake” 


Back 
of your 
telephone 


SINCE 1882 MANUFACTURERS FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 


ex yardstick for judging the true im- 


portance of an industry is its relation 
to other industries—not as to its output 
but rather its intake of their products. 

Measured thus, the Western Electric tele- 
phone factory has an importance beyond its 
own walls, as a marketplace for many of the 
country's basic industries. 

The manufacture of millions of telephones, 
with all the switchboards, cable and count- 
less items of apparatus essential to telephone 
service, calls for vast quantities of iron, 


cotton, wool, coal, copper and many other 


materials in the raw or partially fabricated. 

Thus Western Electric is a factor not only 
with the nation of individuals for whom it 
makes telephones but also with the manu- 
facturers and producers for whom it provides 
a market—a striking example of the inter- 
dependence of industries. 
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estern Electric 
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Somewhere in that file-drawer, there is a 


letter that is very much out of sight, but not | 


out of mind. The Boss is impatient; the file 
clerk is exasperated; the letter itself is calm. 
The proper folder is there, jumbled among the 


others, but the letter is not in its folder. It | 


is misfiled in some other folder—but which 
one? 

Folders that contain more than a few papers, 
bulge out of shape; the indexed back slips 
down out of sight; the natural <eparaticn 
between folders is lost; some ride up in the 
drawer, making an uneven top; others slump 
at the bottom. Méis-filing is the natural result. 


There is a cure for all this. The Boss 
needn’t wait a minute for a letter that is filed 
ina 


The indexes of 

“Vertex” Pockets are 

always in sight. The pockets fit down square 

into the file, and stand erect. They hold 30 

or 300 letters as easily as a folder holds three. 

Nearly every file-drawer has its over- 

crowded folders, which should be replaced by 
“Vertex” File Pockets. 


To test the thing out, send for a 
sample. We will mail it entirely 
free, if you will try it in place of one 
of your bulkiest folders. 


sa - toto 2 
Please send me for ggial in my files a free 
sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VERTEX” 


File Pocket, as described in February 28th 
TIME. 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired? 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N. 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





tonio Felix Pajalich, asserts the in- 
ventor in a $1,750,000 royalty suit 
filed at Detroit. 


Labor. In the Ford plants the 
assistance of skilled labor was not 
needed in 1913, nor is it needed 
today, said Leone Faurote, engi- 
neer. A common laborer can be 
trained to operate the machinery in 
three days. In some instances all a 
man has to know is the difference 
in color of lights. 


Dealers. Road agents selected 
Ford dealers on the basis of good 
habits, home town standing and 
enthusiasm for the car itself. Ford 
dealers could sell only Ford cars. 


“Influences” that made Ford 
stock worth relatively little in 1913: 
Woodrow Wilson’s threat to hang 
commercial malefactors “on a gal- 
lows as high as Haman”; New 
York’s impeached Governor Wil- 
liam Sulzer’s threats against stock 
speculations; Theodore Roosevelt’s 
trumpetings at “malefactors of 
great wealth.”—Testimony of Ar- 
thur O. Choate, Manhattan invest- 
ment banker. 

Earnings— 

1904 $ 82,017 1912 ..........$18,056,452 
1904 cicoee 201,019 1913 .......... 24,714,078 
1905 isos 285,231 1914 ......2. 29,764,500 
1906 iu... 107,860. 1915 .......... 24,519,541 
1907 cise 1,011,826 1916 ......... 59,017,892 
BOOB  ciccccns DOL08s 2917 .. . 27,843. 999 
1909 cise 2,686,134 1918 cic. 51,837,821 


1910 ....... 4,452,609 1919 .. . 52,094,241 
6,226,372 76,775,366 


Notes 


6006 Stockings. President Ed- 
ward Freschl of Holeproof Hosiery, 
Milwaukee,* told a_ trouble last 
week: “Suddenly, somewhere, some 
woman conceived the idea of black 
shoes and champagne colored stock- 
ings. The idea spread.... Variations 
of style followed quickly. Where 
480 styles of stockings were car- 
ried in 1920, the company now has 
to carry 6006.” 


Remington Rand Inc. Chairman 
Benjamin La Fon Winchell of Rem- 
ington Typewriter explained the 
pending merger of his company 
with Rand-Kardex (visible indexes), 
Baker-Vawter (filing cabinets) and 
Dalton Adding Machine: “Through- 
out the world these concerns are 
duplicating their selling efforts 
[through 4,500 field representatives] 
to an extent which insures good 
rewards for intelligent efforts made 
under a co-ordinated management.” 
Their combined net earnings last 
year were $7,716,378. 


Women Security Owners. In the 
pervasive effort to spread owner- 
ship of corporate securities every- 
where, certain concerns have at- 
tracted the woman investor: 

Women 

ALL SHARE- SHARE- 

HOLDERS HOLDERS 

Bell Telephone System 399,121 218,852 

Pennsylvania R. R. 141,202 70,391 
Public Service Corp. 

(N. J.) 67,303 26,000 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 44,653 12,473 


*Where Everwear, Phoenix and Milwau- 
kee brands of hosiery are also made. 


SCIENCE 


Dry Ice 


Secretary D. H. Killeffer of the 
New York section of the American 
Chemical Society last week helped 
the lay public to catch up with a 
notable advance in commercial re- 
frigeration. He described the prop. 
erties and uses of “dry ice,” as 
this commercial solid carbon diox- 
ide is called from the fact that it 
forms a gas instead of a liquid when 
it melts. U. S. manufacturers, said 
Secretary Killeffer, had now per. 
fected “dry ice,” a practical port- 
able refrigerant, and brought it in- 
to wide use. For shipping ice 
cream it was 1500% more efficient 
than water ice. Between Manhat- 
tan and Philadelphia, 200 Ib. of 
solid carbon dioxide replaced 3,000 
lb. of water ice and 600 Ib. of 
salt. For shipping frozen fish from 
Manhattan to Detroit, 1,200 lb. of 
carbon dioxide supplanted 17,000 
lb. of ice and 1,700 lb. of salt. The 
slightly higher cost of “dry ice” 
was much more than offset by the 
gain in space available for pay 
freight and the cleanliness and 
ease of handling. 

Credit for the perfection of “dry 
ice” belongs largely to Chemist 
Pierre E. Haynes, now with the 
Dry Ice Corp. of New York. Gen- 
eral Carbonic and Liquid Carbonic 
are other corporations now making 
“safe dry,” a form of “dry ice,” 
which became a commercial prod- 
uct in 1925. To make solid carbon 
dioxide: invert a tank of liquid 
carbon dioxide under pressure, 
open the valve. The sudden lessen- 
ing of the pressure causes the li- 
quid as it squirts out to turn part 
cold solid, part gas. 


What? 


“Yessir, and the laigs on his 
right side are longer than the ones 
on his left side, so he kin stand 
straight as he goes around the hill 
feedin’.. He kin only go _ ’round 
that one way, o’ course, an’ when 
he gets ready to go to bed he has 
to lie down an’ crawl into his 
| A 

Thus is the tenderfoot regaled 
in lightly populated sections of the 
continent, where roam the sidehill 
gouger, the minktum, tigermonk, 
high-behind,* lava bear, hoop snake, 
jointed snake, Peruvian. whiffen- 
whoofen, banana fish, mile-or-more 
bird and other creatures of times 
and times ago. The fauna of folk- 
lore is too elusive for collectors 
but sometimes an_ unidentifiable 
species strays into the newspapers. 
Two summers ago northern New Jer- 
sey was terrorized by a “devil” which 
sounded, from the skimpy descrip- 
tions brought in by terrified na- 
tives, like a carnivorous cousin of 
the cougar and the kangaroo. Last 
week, one C. E. Miller let it be 
known that in some white gypsum 
hills near Estelline, Tex., he had 
found a colony of extraordinary 


*Nocturnal prowler which, preying only 
on the tinned goods of human campers, 8 
said to have can-openers for canine teeth. 
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creatures, captured one and made 
it a pet. : 
This gypsum gink or hillside 
hoopus—whatever its name might 
be—had soft black fur girdled with 
white, and white cuffs above its 
aws. Its front paws resembled 
Roman hands, Mr Miller said, ex- 
cept that the hairy black fingers 
reminded him of a tarantula. He 
could span the animal’s neck with 
his thumb and forefinger, though it 
stood 30 inches high and weighed 
20 pounds. The hind paws were 
sharply clawed, for climbing and 
scratching. A sharp-pointed face 
peered out from a fringe of mus; 
tache, like a monkey’s. The nose 
was. hard, smooth, rubbery. With 
its sharp white teeth, the creature 
tore only vegetables, no _ flesh. 
What, asked Mr. Miller of scien- 
tists, is it? Pending further par- 
ticulars, scientists would not say. 


Lodgic 

Last week Sir Oliver Lodge 
stepped to a microphone and _ in- 
formed the British radio public 
that he had locked three women, a 
clergyman and two laymen in a 
room for the night. The room was 
an office of the Psychical Research 
Society. Sir Oliver asked the think- 
ing public to think hard and write 
him letters later that evening, tell- 
ing what the writers pictured the 
six prisoners doing. He gave a 
few hints—now the clergyman was 
holding up a playing card, now a 
layman was putting something 
funny on his head, now one of the 
ladies was exhibiting a_ picture. 
The prisoners were putting their 
minds on what they were doing. 
The test was to see if, by concen- 
tration, telepathic messages could 
be broadcast for able thinkers to 
receive. 

For the next few days, Sir Oliver 
was deluged with mail. By tens of 
thousands thinkers (and guessers) 
wrote in to say that the cards held 
up had been every card in the 
pack, including the joker. Actually, 
as a few guessed, it was the deuce 
of clubs, later the nine of hearts— 
but no one described the design of 
the cards: green on a black field, 
and red on a black field. They said 
the picture was a portrait of Ed- 
ward VII, of the Prince of Wales 
on horseback, of Mona Lisa, of a 
spaniel, a cauliflower. Actually it 
was a Japanese print of two birds 
perched on a human skull. The 
nearest “thought” sent in was one 
describing the mask and derby hat 
worn at one point by Dr. J. V. 
Woolley, “Honorary Research Offi- 
cer.” And one telepathist accu- 
rately described a cardboard box 
with a scarlet lid which, though not 
used in the experiment, was present 
in the prisoners’ room and might 
have come under observation during 
a period of concentration. 

Sir Oliver settled down to sort 
and examine his large mail. The 
press echoed with skeptical reflec- 
tions on the laws of chance and 
Lodge logic. Many people recall 
that similar tests held lately by 
conservative Dr. G. H. Estabrook 
onetime Harvard psychologist, had 
produced no evidence for mental 
telepathy. 


The Value of 


Time to Re-tire A Name 


Get a FISK 
TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
HE Fisk name on a tire is your 
_4 assurance of protection—qual- 
ity—long life—lasting satisfaction. 
Fisks have been consistently good. 
When you ask for a Fisk tire 
make sure that you get it. Don’t 
accept a substitute. 


All Fisk tires made of ‘‘Fillerless” 
Cord—a Fisk Patented Process. 


BACKED BY A NEAR-CENTURY’S EXPERIENCE 


Simonds Files are made from Simonds Steel produced in a Simonds mill with characteristic Simonds 
regard for durability, strength and each file’s adaptability to the work for which it will be used. 
The superiority of Simonds products—Circular, Band, Cross-Cut and Hack Saws, Files, and Machine 
Knives—is founded on a near-century of experience in making cutting tools of tempered steel. 


“The Saw Makers” SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO., Fitchburg, Mass. Established 1832 
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FRAV EL EDUCATION 


Consult 
SIR HENRY LUNN, Ltd. 
Overseas Dept. 
70 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. In Denver 
Established a Generation Judge Benjamin Barr Lindsey of 


20,000 Clients Annually Denver’s famed juvenile court has 
aaa ieee been a busy man since he came 





out flatfootedly for we or a 

anionate”’ marriage, plus irt 

THE No-ODOR Soukeal (Timp, Jan. 24). He has 
had to explain himself over and 
over again to businessmen, min- 
SH ECEIVER isters, mothers, youngsters. Not 
having read what —— —_ 

ou» people think he advocate ree 

should be | Pro? 

i When he was invited to speak at 

— age! pay 8 Denver University, the student 

and lodge room. council became alarmed, canceled 

Sanitary — odorless the lecture. ‘Whereupon, a Think- 

—fumeless—impec- ers’ Association” sprang into being 
cably clean and invited Judge Lindsey to debate 
Pinas wail " by against the Rev. Dr. Burris A. Jen- 
igar ane cigarette studs | kins of Kansas City, Mo. How stren- 
drop down the tubular uously “thinking” is viewed with 
nn Ea a wageescerd 5 alarm in Denver was evidenced last 
og a week. Vice President Ralph Batsch- 
ie ‘ elet of the Thinkers’ Association, 
The No-Odor will not thoughtfully taking his way to his 
rock, tip or spill. House- fiancée’s house, was set upon, 
wives appreciate It. dragged into an automobile by four 


Five attractive Duco men, stripped, punched, flogged and 
colors — mahogany, wal- pitched into a ditch on the out- 
nut, mottled green, shad- skirts of town. Secretary Margaret 
ed green and shaded red. Parlow and other “Thinkers” were 
Made by the makers of threatened. Miss Parlow put a 
the famous ‘““Wilwear™ revolver in her large vanity bag 
fruit juice extractor. and said: “I’m ready to fight!” 

If your dealer hasn't 
the No-Odor, send your 
check for only $9.00 
direct to Clackety-Clack 


The A Mrs. Ellen Gaylord, young 

- RISDON MEG. Co. and pretty, teaches arithmetic in 
DEPARTMENTT the Park School, Cleveland. As 
Waterbury Branch teaching careers go she has not 
WATERBURY, CONN. been at it very long, but long 
U. 8. A. enough to find out that the phe- 


Packages insured as wrapped 


O waiting your turn at crowded windows, no extra 
handling of packages, no delays and no red tape in 
collecting on packages stolen or destroyed in the mails. 
That’s the satisfaction of North America Parcel Post In- 
surance. Coupons from a North America Coupon Book 
insure each package at the wrapping desk—and cost but 
a few cents. 
Ask the North America Agent or send the attached cou- 
pon for full information. 


Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 


“The Oldest American Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. T.228 
Fire and Marine 


Insurance Company” 
Founded 1792 
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‘ X ! 
Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 1 
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nomenon of two and two equaling 
four is dull dumplings to young 
minds. You have to bring two 
and two to life somehow if you 
want to hear four discussed at 
recess. ... Last fortnight Teach. 
er Gaylord invited some fathers 
and mothers to her classroom, in 
the morning. In front seats, grin- 
ning, sat a picked team of 15, 
her best mathematicians from the 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades, 
Teacher Gaylord singled out a 
father with more apparent bounce 
than the rest and had him act 
as captain of another team—com- 
posed entirely of fathers, who 
straightway fell to talking about 
slide-rules and decimal points... , 


The figurers went to the black. 
board in pairs—a father, a pupil. 
Teacher Gaylord, crouched on her 
chair between them, snapped out 
the problems. 

They were problems in the multi- 
plication and division of compound 
fractions. “Find 831/3% of 460,” 
Clacket clackety-clackety-c lack, 
went chalk in the fingers of a 
shrewd urchin. Clack-ety-clack-et 
. . . but before the blushing adult 
competitor had finished his third 
tier of multiplication, the urchin 
stood triumphantly at ease. It 
was quicker when you recognized 
83 1/8% as 5/6.... 


The pupils won the game, eight 
matches to seven. Fathers ex- 
plained to mother's: “I was all out 
of practice.” Mothers consoled 
fathers: “Never mind. The chil- 
dren will never get out of prac- 
tice after being trained by that 


Teacher Gaylord.” 


“Wave” 


In Princeton, N. J., Martin A. 
Gearhart, 33, graduate student of 
social science, wrote and sealed a 
letter to his wife, and inhaled il- 
luminating gas. 

In Davenport, Iowa, George W. 
Cannon, Jr., 14, high school stu- 
dent, admirer and correspondent of 
several actresses, wrote a long let- 
ter saying “to die will be a glori- 
ous adventure.... It is my be- 
lief that my spirit will some day 
enter into the body of a playwright 
and will call forth the story of a 
boy who loved to dream, the story 
of a boy who was so disillusioned 
that he couldn’t stand it any 

and inhaled illuminating 
gas. 

In Hempstead, L. I., Thomas 


- O'Donnell, 18, high school senior, 


wrote a letter to his mother ex- 
plaining he felt he was being a 
financial hindrance to her and his 
sister; wrote appointments of 
schoolmates as pallbearers; 
marched to the stage of the school 
auditorium, took out a revolver 
similar to one he had_ brandished 
lately in the school play, (Seven 
Keys to Baldpate by Earl Derr 
Biggers) and shot himself. 

In Elizabeth, N. J., Clark Kess- 
ler, 16, high school student, en- 
tered a church, turned on illuminat- 
ing gas, took poison, was found 
dead by the rector. 

In Davenport, Iowa, three days 
later, Blanche Gabathuler, 15, was 
reprimanded by her grandmother 
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for singing at table instead of 
saying grace. She rushed from the 
house, flung herself under a freight 
train. 

In Elmira, N. Y., Edith M. 
Stewart, Elmira College senior, 
drank poison; friends said because 
she feared suspension for having 
attended a dance at nearby Cor- 
nell University without permission. 


Thus, last week, progressed what 
theorists and newspapers described 
with morbid jubilance as “the stu- 
dent. suicide wave.” The total self- 
destructions since New Year’s 
reached 21. Dire views continued 
to be expressed on the evil in- 
fuence of new philosophies, new 
psychology, and of high-pressure 
school requirements. At the Uni- 
versity of Baltimore, 13 under- 
graduates were inspired to form 
an Anti-Suicide Club, with the 
powerful motto: “Live and let 
live’... . President Raymond Al- 
len Pearson of the University of 
Maryland submitted: “Abnormal 
living is causing this chain of stu- 
dent suicides. . . imitation of what 
they see in their elders”.... 
Amelita Galli-Curci, operatic so- 
prano, went to Chicago, where her 
press agent inspired her to shrill: 
“It would be better if more young 
people loved music... .There 
would not be so many suicides”. 
.,. Sociologist Rudolph Binder of 
New York University submitted 
that economic pressure was to 
“‘hlame,” citing suicidal phenomena 
during hard times and_ times 
of saturation in sentimental fiction 
in Germany. ..Dr. Alfred Adler 
of Vienna, psychoanalyst, reminded 
people that the motive for suicide 
is often a neurotic desire for re- 
venge, as in Japanese hara-kiri 
(self-disembowelment) upon the 
doorstep of an insulter.... 

An avid press dragged in the 
school or college affiliation of 
every unfortunate creature who 
tired of life during the week. The 
“wave” rolled strongly on. But 
not every one remained oblivious to 
the fact that schools and colleges 
were implicated very faintly if at 
all in a condition long evident in 
the U. S. Professor Herman Har- 
tell Horne of New York University 
ventured to say “that there are 
less suicides among college stu- 
dents than in any other class.” 
Well might he have added that 
the inquiring spirit of the youth 
of today,” as he called it, operates 
quite as violently among young 
truants, boy-bandits, street sheiks 
and thrill-hunters as it does among 
students. Only, as a rule, the 
Violence is directed upon a victim. 

st week, for example, one Floyd 
Hewitt, 16, of Conneaut, Ohio, 
listened with Mrs. Frederick Brown 
and her small son Frederick Jr. to 
jazZ music on. the Browns’s radio, 
until he “couldn’t stand it any 
longer.” Then he made advances 
to Mrs. Brown, gave chase, seized 
Frederick’s baseball bat, caught 
Mrs. Brown on the stairs, clubbed 
her dead, chased Frederick into the 
cellar, around the furnace, caught 


and clubbed him dead. 


Also last week, Michael Pon- 
kraskow Jr., 11, of Richmond Mill, 
L. 1, “made mad” by a slap from 
his father, left home, borrowed a 


pistol, held up Shopkeeper Marcus 
Gold, for supper money, murdered 
Mr. Gold. 

Also last week, news came from 
Paris that Ernest Rodriguez, 17, 
onetime employe of the Wells 
Fargo Bank, San Francisco, had 
been apprehended and_ convicted 
for' a $6000 series of check forg- 
eries beginning at Butte, Mont., 
and passing through Reno, Denver, 
Toronto, Montreal, Havana, Lon- 
don, Paris, Amsterdam, Berlin, 
Lucerne, Naples, Rome, Florence, 
Nice, Berne, Madrid, back to Paris. 

In behalf of none of these three 
boy criminals was it urged, nor 
against them was it charged, that 
they had been “over-educated,” as 
in the case of notorious Nathan F. 
Leopold Jr.,* and Richard A. Loeb, 
who happened to be students at 
the University of Chicago when 
their mental disorders moved them 
to murder Bobby Franks. 


< bd ” 
“Fine Boys 

The mystery surrounding gruff, 
impetuous, well-loved Dr. Mather 
Almon Abbott’s resignation as 
headmaster of Lawrenceville School 
(Time, Feb. 21), remained a mys- 
tery. And Dr. Abbott, withdraw- 
ing his resignation, remained head- 
master. Whatever it was that 
had prompted the resignation—an 
offer from another school? a quar- 
rel with the trustees over a four- 
year-old medical supervision policy? 
—was kept secret, and Dr. Abbott 
was kept headmaster, chiefly 
through action of the Lawrence- 
ville boys. They posted a deputy 
to keep strangers from their 
grounds. They observed a self- 
imposed censorship of conversation. 
If that traditional confidant and 
encyclopedist of Lawrenceville’s 
most intimate affairs, the keeper of 
the Jigger Shop, knew anything, 
he too kept silent. The Lawrence, 
undergraduate newspaper, printed 
a big headline: “DR. ABBOTT IS 
LAWRENCEVILLE.” Joseph Es- 
py, student school president, and 
Gordon Smith, vice president, per- 
formed the unprecedented act of 
appearing before the trustees in 
Manhattan. What they said they 
did not repeat. The school behaved 
itself while they were gone. . Soon 
Dr. Abbott said: “My withdrawal 
{of the resignation] is definite. I 


am very happy. ... They are fine 
boys.” 


Blood & Egos 


President A. Lawrence Lowell of 
Harvard University spent several 
hours last week sitting among 
newsgatherers in a Cambridge 
police court. Many another famed 
son of Harvard was there with 
him. Blood and eggs had stained 
Harvard Square in the largest 
town-and-gown outbreak of recent 
years (TIME, Feb. 21). Thirty- 
three students and six “townies” 
were on trial for disturbing the 
peace. Distinguished counsel argued 


*Last week Murderer Leopold, incarcerat- 
ed at Joliet Penitentiary, seemed in a fair 
way to stand trial for the murder last year 
of a prison warden by six convicts who, 
last week on the eve of being electrocuted, 
gained reprieve by crediting Murderer Leo- 
pold with their plan of escape. 
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The electric light and power 
company bonds which we 
recommend aresound because 
the companies show marked 
stability of earnings; they 
enjoy steady growth; their 
rates (fixed by law) are rea- 
sonable; their sales are for 
cash; inventories are small 
and the companies operate in 
their respective communities 
without competition. 

You will profit by reading our free booklet, 


“Public Utility Securities as Investments.” 
Gladly sent upon request. 


Ask for AV-2453 
AC.ALLYN**COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


New York Philadelphia Milwaukee 
Boston San Francisco Minneapolis 


Phoenix 


RIZONA 


....and forget that zero 
weather ever existed! 


Visit Southern Arizona—Phoenix 
—the winter vacationist’s eldorado. 
Come now! 

Phoenix and the Salt River Valley 
is the playground of the Great 
Southwest. Horses and guides will 
take you up to flashing mountain 
tops, through deep canyons, to 
nearby prehistoric Indian dwell- 
ings. Autos will drive you 
through weird desert lands, over 
famous Apache Trail Highway to 
Roosevelt Dam — where you can 
fish or motor boat. A great 
vacationland or homeland. 


Any outdoor sport you fancy, 
any day in the year. Golf now. 
Blue skies mow. Sunshine and 
flowers now. 
Come now to Phoenix. Send 
for booklet today. Sante Fe and 
Southern Pacific, free 10-day 
stop-overs. 


Phoenix Arizona Club 
610-E Chamber of Commerce Bldg, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Send me free Booklet and information. 





Dice was ont a 
amid Wars din 


| Crane was being torn by the 
devastating Thirty Years’ War, 
when in 1640 Sebastian Kilgen 
built his first pipe organ. Out of that 
martial din came a matchless voice 
that has inspired worshippers and 
music-lovers for almost three centu- 
ries. Today, you will find toneful 
descendants of the earliest Kilgen in 
thousands of schools, auditoriums 
and churches. Send for our booklet, 
Geo. Kilgen & Son, Inc., 4030 N. 


— Ni Union Bivd., 7 “te 
igs 3A. 
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counter-charges against the Cam- 
bridge police, who had, complained 
the riotous students, been unneces- 
sarily brutal with their  night- 
sticks. Nothing more serious than 
fines and reprimands promised to 
result from the hearings, but the 
testimony was not without its high- 
lights: 


C One Oliver D. Ferguson of 
Paducah, Ky., appeared to have 
fought for Harvard with the most 
brilliance. He had _ kicked one 
policeman in the stomach, another 
in the chin. Not until a_ police 
club gashed his forehead could he 
be thrust into the patrol wagon. 
Policemen described him as “very 
strong.” 
qa A youth who gave his name 
as “Daniel Webster” turned out to 
be one Westheimer. One “Simpson” 
turned out one Sandwahl. One 
“Laurence Ellis” was one Laurence 
L. Liss. 
c Officer Gohane broke his club 
in two pieces. Officer Prior drew 
his pistol when the mob cried, 
“Get the damn cop!” Clubbing 
began soon after the students tried 
to tip over a patrol wagon. Be- 
sides ice and eggs, bottles, both 
pint and quart sizes, were hurled. 
Some of the students were sus- 
pected of having drunk intoxicants 
from some of the bottles... . 
Distinguished counsel and Judge 
Arthur P. Stone could not refrain 
from smiling, now and then, at the 
testimony. After a while, Presi- 
dent Lowell, leaving subordinates 
to represent the unviersity, re- 
turned to his duties. 


DERBY 


need never be worn in a mining town, 


but in New York a Knox derby helps 
give the New Yorker the air that the 


New Yorker has! 


$8 to $20. 


KNOX 


foes AT TST SS 


Fifth Avenue at goth Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldr.) 


Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
“aldorf-Astoria (Fifth Ave. at 34th) 


Accredited Agents in principal cities throughout the world 
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MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 


Clubs 

Cornelius Vanderbilt Sr. of Man. 
hattan enjoys very little private 
publicity these days. Only through 
his feverishly active and vociferous 
son and namesake does he appear 
in the headlines.* But last week 


© Wide World 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 
Manhattan’s dream came true 


he appeared in headlines quite in- 
dependently. He served to make 
one of Manhattan’s fondest illu- 
sions come true—that someone 
with a name like Vanderbilt is 
“biggest clubman.” The 1927 edi- 
tion of Club Members of New 
York shows that Cornelius Vander- 
bilt Sr. belongs to 16 = clubs— 
Larchmont Yacht, Racquet and 
Tennis, University, Union, Knicker- 
bocker, New York Yacht, Union 
League, Century Association, Tux- 
edo, Brook, Metropolitan, Piping 
Rock, Turf and Field, Engineers’, 
Yale, Seawanhaka and Corinthian 
Yacht. Mr. Vanderbilt’s nearest 
competitor is Alexander Smith 
Cochran, member of 18 clubs. Tied 
at 12: Harry Payne Whitney and 
Clarence H. Mackey. Tied at 11: 


C. Oliver, Iselin, J. P. Morgan, 


*Cornelius Vanderbilt Jr., whose tabloid 
newspaper ventures in California and Flor 
ida have failed, lately returned to his jour- 
nalistic tutor, Publisher Hearst, in the ca 
pacity of feature writer. One of his first 
offerings was a lengthy autobiographical 
piece blaming Mr. Vanderbilt Sr. and Mrs. 
Vanderbilt for their son’s failure. They 
promised him, he said, three millions “out 
of my inheritance”... then withdrew sup 
port “and left me holding the bag.” 
Hearstly screamers broadcast this inal 
perfidy, together with a picture of 
Vanderbilt Sr.’s yacht, Atlantic, and ; 
touching reference to the $4,000 per day’it 
cost to operate her. At the head of @ 
column in his admittedly vulgar 
Mirror, Publisher Hearst was pleased 1 
print young Mr. Vanderbilt’s name and por 
trait. Young Mr. Vanderbilt’s ~colum, 
headed Now, was modeled after the Bris 
banal Topay in other Hearst sheets. Wher 
ever possible, the self-conscious young para 
grapher proved his lack of “false modesty” 
by dragging in his family’s name, pointine 
to a Vanderbilt “folly,” such as belonging 
to many clubs and building “pretentiow 
houses. 
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Anthony J. Drexel Biddle Jr. Tied 
at 10: John G. Agar, Vincent 
Astor, Preston Davie, Marshall 
Field, James W. Gerard. John D. 
Rockefeller Jr. belongs to only 


three, 


Necks 


In Manhattan, police were in- 
formed by telephone that ‘200 
men are murdering each other” 
in a Bowery speakeasy. The strong- 
arm squad found a large room 
full of tumbling, bashing, roaring, 
drunken men whom they described 
as “bummers.” Tables, floor and 
an icebox were strewn’ with 
forms knocked unconscious by fists, 
feet and drinks at 20c each. Next 
day the police arraigned 1383 
Bowery derelicts, the largest num. 
ber of culprits that ever appeared 
in the Tombs court on a single 
complaint. What could the judge 
do with them? All were sobered. 
They would erowd the jail. The 
workhouse would take them only 
ifthey were to stay 10 days.’ The 
judge had lights arranged and ex- 
amined 133 rough necks, 266 trouser 
pockets. Those with dirty necks 
and no money for a bath, he sent 
to the workhouse. Others he’ freed. 
Historians recalled that not 100 
yeats ago there were laws against 
owning bath-tubs but no laws 
against taking a drink. 


Canine Exhibit 
In Los Angeles, Calif., idlers, 
bummers, run-dums, hooligans, 
drugstore cowboys, shuffled into a 
dime museum “for men only” to 
gawp at stimulating pictures, grisly 
specimens, pickled freaks, wax 
wonders, and at Balto, famed Alas- 
kan husky dog, who pulled the lead 
trace on the sledge that carried 
diphtheria antitoxin to Nome two 
winters ago; the dog to whom Man- 
hattan erected a bronze statue. 


Canine Collins 


Near Woodruff, S. C., workmen 

with picks, shovels and dynamite 
worked day and night in shifts, for 
110 hours (four days, 14 hrs.), to 
cut through the roof of a creek- 
side cave on the farm of one Jonas 
W. Swink. Mournful howls, deep 
in the earth, spurred their efforts. 
Crowds gathered. On the fourth 
day, they dug out the body of a 
large red fox bearing gashes of 2 
fatal battle. They hung the fox 
on a tree. Before dawn of the 
fifth day, which chanced to be the 
second anniversary of the exhuma- 
tion of Miner Floyd Collins who 
died in Sand Cave, Ky., one Willie 
Nelson, slim farm lad, slipped into 
the digging and extricated Rip, 
pried foxhound owned by one R. 
. Kelly, sporting bachelor. After 
dozing beside a fire and refusing 
to pose for press photographers, 
Rip died of pneumonia. His rescue 
had cast $1,000. 

A local correspondent of the 
Associated Press explained why the 
animals were found apart in the 
cave: “Indications are that the fox, 
mortally wounded . . . drug him- 
self near the mouth of the cave 

ore dying.” 


.... Often you've experienced it. Crowded in, close row on 
row .. . none too much air . . . tense, living life as it is played 
on the stage or screen. Perfect circumstances—these—for one 
of Nature’s most unpleasant manifestations. Dampness creeping 
out in dark half moons under the arms. Worse. ..odor. But 
Nature never catches you off guard. Two times a week, like 
millions of others, use your Odorono—a physician's formula for 
checking excessive perspiration. Thus you enjoy a constant 
assurance of after-the-bath freshness, of continuous daintiness 

. . an assurance you know you can never have with soap and 
water alone. 








“Confessions” 


Dowager Dufreese (sipping): 
‘ TheseMartini&Rossi Vermouth 
concoctions are such a relief 
from cloyingly sweet potions. 
Lady Queensberry: As they say 
in Gerald's set, the snap of it is 
like a wallop with a velvet 
cushion. 
* * 
So granddame and _sports- 
woman, clubman and chef con- 
vey succinctly their inbred 
taste for the dry, ultra-refined 
: tang of Martini & Rossi (non- 
' alcoholic) Vermouth. 


' And Jeems or Jeeves knows 
when it should be the dry 
Italian or the extra dry French. 
Still more confessions are to 
follow right here... 


“The Confessions of a Good Mixer” 
Send for Your Copy 


Tad Crane is reputed to have written 

these revealments while languishing on 
an Italian liner, 
but apparently, 
with Vermouth as 
his subject, he 
could not forget 
his dear France. 


The elect through- 
out this continent 
are reading Tad's 
liquid confessions. 


Write a postcard 
for ‘“The Confes- 
sions of a Good 
Mixer,” to the 
importers, W. A. 
Taylor & Com- 
pany, 94 Pine 
Street, New York 
City. 
















' Sy Martini & Rossi 


(non-alcoholic) 


Vermouth 


Sold by the Better Grocery and Delicatessen 
tores everywhere 











MILESTONES 


Married. Natalia Calles, daugh- 
ter of Mexican President Plutarco 
Calles; to one Carlos Herrera; by 
a civil ceremony in Mexico City 


(see p. 16). 





Married. James Orr Denby, 
nephew of onetime (1921-24) Secre- 
tary of the Navy Edwin Denby, and 
lately appointed Second Secretary 
of the U. S. Legation in Peking;* 
to Phyllis Cochran, in Philadelphia. 
He in turn was to be best man for 
his best man, brother Charles, who 
will marry Rosamond Reed, daugh- 
ter of Senator David A. Reed (Pa.). 


Married. Allison C. Roebling, 
great-granddaughter of Brooklyn 
bridge-builder John A. Roebling; to 
Joseph van der Elst, second sec- 
retary of the Belgian Embassy; in 
Washington, D. C. Princess Ida 
Cantacuzene was a bridal attend- 
ant. The best man was Count de 
Buisseret, grandson of the late 
U. S. General John C. Story. 


Married. Mimi Brokaw, daugh- 
ter of Irving Brokaw, Manhattan 
elothier; to Richard Derby Tucker, 
grandson of the late Dr. Richard 
Derby; in Manhattan. 


Died. Trajan Grosavescu, Ru- 
manian tenor, after singing 
“Woman is Fickle” in Rigoletto; 
shot by his wife in a jealous rage, 
in Vienna. This news caused the 
first extra edition of Viennese 
newspapers to appear this year. 


Died. Mrs. Alice Gresham Dodd, 
64, gold star mother of James 
Bethel Gresham, first U. S. soldier 
killed in the War; of pneumonia, 
at Evansville, Ind., in a little cot- 
tage which citizens built in memory 
of her son. 


Died. William Vanderbilt, 70, 
dynamite expert, suddenly, at Pea- 
body, Mass. He arranged 75 
sticks of dynamite in a circle, stood 
in the centre, set them off. 


. . . 


Died. Lucy Maynard Salmon, 73, 
ranking professor at Vassar, who 
created the History Department in 
1887; at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Died. Georg Morris Cohen Bran- 
des, 85, historian-critic, Danish 
Jew, “Dean of European culture’; 
following an intestinal operation, in 
Copenhagen. He criticized the 
Danish government for its reaction- 
ary tendencies, the Church for its 
formalism, the University of Copen- 
hagen for its intolerant dogmatism; 
was exiled in 1877. Invited to re- 
turn in 1883 he became popular, 
especially for his humanized his- 
tory. In 1914 he was exhausted by 
a brief but strenuous visit to the 
U. S. On seeing the Statue of 
Liberty he remarked: “Is that all 


*His father Charles Denby, retired consul 
general, also started his career as second 
secretary in Peking. 
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the liberty you have?” This was 
taken as a joke, but nine years 
ater he said: “Nowhere is social 
liberty less in evidence. . . .” A 40. 
year friendship with Georges Clé 
menceau was broken during the 
War, when Critic Brandes was ae. 
cused of lack of sympathy for the 
Allies. In 1921 he declared that 
Europe was finished and American 
domination of the world had begun, 
A man without a church* he wrote 
“Jesus: A Myth” in 1925 (Timp, 
Sept. 20). 


Died. Elbridge Thomas Gerry, 
89, father of Rhode Island Senator 
Peter Goelet Gerry, and grandson 
of U. S. Vice President Elbridge 


Gerry, signer of the Declaration 
of Independence; of heart failure 
following a broken hip, in Man. 
hattan. As onetime president of 
the New York Society for Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children, he 
deplored the fact that he inspired 
fear in juvenile delinquents and 
was known as the dreaded “Gerry 
Man.” When this idea gradually 
disappeared, he was delighted. 
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Sex Flurry 


Into Broadway’s recent sex flurry 
(TIME, Feb. 21) stepped Publisher 
Horace B.| Liveright, last week. 
“For Art’s sake” and as a test 
case to determine the scope of 
police jurisdiction in _ censorship, 
Mr. Liveright promised soon to 
produce The Captive, a play deal- 
ing with one woman’s abnormal 
fondness for another. The Captive 
voluntarily ceased showing, after 
it had been charged with being a 
“public nuisance.” 


New Plays 


Spellbound, on special matinees, 
expounds the curse of cursing 





















*He never attended a synagogue, incurred 
the animosity of the Roman Catholic Church, 
was separated by his criticism from the 
Danish Protestant Church. 
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drink, It holds up the horrible ex- 
ample of a mother so intent upon 
defeating Demon Rum that she 
flushes her two little sons with 
anti-whiskey solutions. The re- 
sult: one becomes a mute, the other 
a paralytic. Later in life, a thun- 
derstorm suddenly starts up during 
the third act to provide atmosphere 
while the mute is engaged in rap- 
ing a girl. This reprehensible 
sight so enrages the paralytic (20 
years bed-ridden) that he suddenly 
renews his synaptic connections, 
skips out of bed, does successful 
battle for the Right. The play’s 
existence testifies to at least one 
of the evils of Prohibition. 


Stigma. Last year when they 
both acted in The Makropoulos 
Secret, Donald Duff was inspired 
to write a play for Joanna Roos. 
He called it Stigma, produced it 
himself, acts in it and helps direct. 
Miss Roos also appears. The 
youthful hero, a Rhodes scholar, 
declares all colors and conditions 
of women are equal in his sight, 
proves his preaching by practic- 
ing it upon a_ professor’s wife 
and her Negro maid. The maid 
begets a child, the wife goes crazy, 
the theory goes wrong. With such 
material, a play must achieve sub- 
limity or absurdity. The profes- 
sor’s wife amazed everybody near 
an end by affirming herself a gold 
ily. 


CINEMA 


New Pictures 


Taxi,.Taxi (Marion Nixon). Di- 
rector Melville Brown’s first pro- 
duction, Her Big Night, was so 
successfully and hilariously funny 
that the stupidity of this, his sec- 
ond effort, is acutely painful. The 
comedy is supposed to flow 
the well-intentioned blunder 
hero so nitwitful that he 
$300 for a broken-down taxi 
rainy night. Marion Nixon is 
opposite Edward Everett Horton, 
lummox. 


of a 


The Third Degree (Dolores Cos- 
tello) was once a startling play 
dealing with brutal police and their 
peculiar methods of bleeding con- 
fessions out of tortured hearts. The 
picture staggers ineffectually over 
the same plot. Everybody suffers: 
strong, silent men; good, beautiful, 
true women; the audience. 


The Red Mill (Marion Davies). 
In a Dutch inn, a scintillant slavey 
woos the wrong man for her girl- 
friend’s sake, wins the right one 
(Owen Moore) for her own, But 
the reaily important thing about 
the film is that Marion Davies 
Wears her blonde tresses in two 
heavy braids and discards the vel- 
vets of romantic royalty to charm 


in the ho i 
Holland. mespuns of domestic 


Bible in the 
age of Ida 


of Revelation 


have given us our Bible. 
Between the fragmentary 
hand-written papyrus 
records of the ancient 
Hebrews and the mod- 
ern English Bible of to- 
day there have passed 
nearly 3,000 years of in- 
spired writing, of divine 
revelation, of devoted 
labor, of heroic martyr- 


dom. Coming to us in- 
complete and imperfect 
—parts lost for centur- 
ies and then regained 
—our Bible has grown 
gradually. Clouded by 
primitivetranslation and 
transcription,suppressed 
and confused by inquisi- 
tions and bias, yet step 
by step through the cen- 
turies the Word has been 
more clearly revealed. 
And Now 


In 1926 one more great 
step forward—the 


MOFFATT 
TRANSLATION 


“Many. persons will 
now read it through 
sheer interest who have 
never read the old ver- 
sion.”—Edwin E. Slos- 
son, Director, Science 
Service. 

“L feel sure that this 
translation is bound to 
win its way into the 
general reading of the 
people.”—Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick. 

“This volume makes 
the meaning of the Bible 
more clear to the ordi- 
nary reader than an 
translationever issued. 
—James G. K. McClure 
McCormick Theological 
Seminary. 

“A noble _ contribu- 
tion.’ — Methodist Re- 


view. 

“Every Bible student 
who uses this version 
will feel under obliga- 
tion to this distin- 
uished scholar.”——The 
Expositor. 


RA RRRKRARAM AAR AAS 


A new translation retaining the 
majesty, beauty, and reverence of 
the Authorized Version, yet crys- 


tal clear for the modern reader, 


Why is this the most Accurate, most 
Understandable Version of the Bible? 


Because, first, it presents the Old and New Testa- 
ments in the language we speak today; obscure and 
obsolete words, heretofore fully understood by the 
scholar only, are now replaced by their modern coun- 
terparts, their full meaning released for the reader 
and student of today by the most eminent living 
Biblical scholar. This version removes the danger of 
misunderstanding and misinterpretation caused by the 
unfamiliar phraseology of older translations, which 
were clear enough for the early Christians, and can 
be just as unmistakably clear for us only when pre- 
sented in the language we use today. 


“It is entitled to an honored and necessary place in every 
man’s library who loves the Bible or who desires to know 
what it actually says.”—Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. 


Because, second, it is a direct translation from 
original Greek and Hebrew sources, some of which 
were not available to earlier translators, 


Because, third, the light of modern Iresearch has 
enabled the translator to dissipate many shadows in 
earlier translations. 


*“The Man Most Ably Prepared 
for this Great Task’? 


Dr. Jowett thus described the author of this translation, the 
Reverend Professor James Moffatt, D. D., LL. D. Dr. Moffatt is 
world-renowned as an authority on Hebrew and New Testament 
Greek—eminent theologian and religious historian. 


use the coupon 


’The Old and New Testaments Complete 
* gm One Rich Full Limp Leather Volume. 
You will want to see this superb book for yourself. To enable you 
to judge its worth conveniently we will be glad to send it post- 
paid for ten days’ free examination. If you find it indispensable, 
you may own it for $5.00. Heretofore sold for $7.50 now re- 
duced to $5.00 that everyone may possess this vivid and 
illuminating translation which supplements but does not sup- 
plant the Authorized Version. If you do not care to keep the 
volume you need simply return it to us. 


George H. Doran Company 
244 Madison Avenue, New York 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, 

244 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Pl d st-paid for free examination, THE HOLY 
BIBLE, A New: Ticndoden, bound in fuli limp morocco. Within 
ten days I will either return the book ox remit $5.00 as payment 
in full under your special offer. (Time 3-21) 
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SAVE YOUR EYES votr tNency 


Prof. E. L. Eaton, University Aa 
of Wis., says: ‘‘It ts a joy to [ 
read a book of any size, rest- S 
ing easily in a rocking chair. x i 









Thousands will now have a new 
joy—reading while resting.” “ 






DR. FARRINGTON S TABLE 
READING, THE LAP 


TO ANY POSITION 


Here is the helper you have always needed. 
It prevents eyestrain—insures correct 
posture—conserves mental energy— 
conserves all vital forces — permits con- 
centration with real relaxation and absolute 
comfort, The Farrington supports books, 
magazines, readingmatter,typewriter,writ- 
ing materials, etc., at just the right ¢ 
‘angie to insure correct vision, re- 
less of position. 

Sit right—read right-feel right 
This means comfort, 
enjoyment, 

ned a 

and phy- 
sical ener- 
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| Indispensable to_Invalids, the 
Sick, and Shut-ins | 
You can not afford to go longer without 
this remarkable device for the conserva- 
tion of your vital forces. It will help every- 
one who reads, writes or works. 
sf, You ldn’t buy a mor tical 
Ideal Gift ift than the Farrington, It is 
4 light, {weight = than 44 ozs.), handy, durable, 
7 portable, collapsible, and instantly adjustable to 
. any ition. Size 12x18 inches, folds to one inch. 
*47 Should last a lifetime. 
- STYLES AND PRICES 
1. Natural Finish $6.50 3. Mahogany Finish $7.50 
2. Walnut Finish 7.50 4. Genuine Walnut 9.50 
5. Genuine Mahogany $9.50 
State Special detachable legs, shown below $1 ex. 


Styte PREPAID ANYWHERE IN U.S.A. 
You will be delighted with 


ooseas SEND KNOW 
e \ the Farrington. Your 100, 


os trial, if you_are not 
_ satisfied. Personal 
: check accepted, 
The 
< FARRINGTON 


COMPANY 


21 W. Elm St. 
Y™ Dept. 7.3 
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Old Coins Bought and Sold 
Single coins, bills or stamps, or entire collections, 
Thousands on hand. Thousands of others wanted. 
Will furnish or secure what you want. Will buy 
what you have. Established over 25 years. Largest 
rare coin establishment in the U.S. Get in touch 
with me, Send 10c for my current 40-page catalog 
of offerings. 


Write B. MAX MEHL, NUMISMATIST 
404 Mehi Building Fort Worth, Texas 


GRAND SUMMER CRUISE JULY 2 
NORWAY ~- WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 
Specially chartered new 17,000 ton Cunarder ‘‘Lan- 
castria."" 52 days, $600 to $1300, including hotels, 

uides, drives, fees. Fascinating itinerary including 


pain, North Africa, Italy, Riviera, Scandinavia. 
Scotland, Germany. F 7 


World Cruise, Jan. 16; Mediterranean Cruise, Jan. 25. 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., New York 
Originator of World Cruises Est. 32 years 
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BOOKS 


NON-FICTION 


Corsican Comet 


The story.* The Alps, if they 
could, would have snickered in 1796 
at a shaggy-haired, large-skulled, 
short youth of 27 with a tatterde- 
malion army at his back. He was 
part failure, part lover, part dan- 
gerous. ... 

A Corsican, he had been sent to 
France to a military school because 
his parents were too poor to keep 
him at home. He _ brooded—shy, 








Le Petit CAPORAL 
. . balked by fishwives 


taciturn, lonely—while scions of the 
frivolous French nobility laughed 
at him. He wrote absurd fiction; 
he contemplated suicide. “Every- 
thing goes awry,” said he to his 
diary. Then a long-smoldering idea 
flared up in his mind. He would 
get even with these Frenchmen; 
he would liberate Corsica from 
their obnoxious yoke. Three times 
he tried and failed. Humiliated, 
ousted from his native land, he 
went to Paris to watch the French 
revolution. One day, he was given 
the opportunity to put into action 
his simple theory: “that a cannon 
ball, it it strikes a man, will kill 
him.”+ This theory dispersed a 
mob, saved the Directory, brought 
Napoleon a wife—Josephine, the 
mistress of one of the Directors. 
This theory was the reason that 
Napoleon was ‘at the foot of the 
Alps with his ragged army. In 
less than a year the Austrians 
were thrashed, Northern Italy was 
conquered, the Alps snickered no 
more. 

The star of the man of destiny 
had begun to shoot like a comet. 
Epical dreams of a march to the 
Indies swirled within him. But he 
went no farther than Egypt, re- 
turned to Paris without his army. 
Everyone knows the rest of the 
story—the coup d’ etat... im- 





*NAPOLEON—Emil Ludwig—Boni & Live- 
right ($3.00). 

+To use the words of able Playwright 
George Bernard Shaw (The Man of Des- 


tiny). 
TIME, February 28, 2527 


laurel 
“name 
your children after me”... 
treaty on a raft at Tilsit ... the 
comet begins to droop... con 
queror of a burning Moscow.., 
Leipsig and puny Elba .. . Water. 
loo and hellish St. Helena. 
Biographer Emil Ludwig is no 
dull historian, neither is he a man- 
ufacturer of fiction. He takes the 
story of Napoleon, rips away the 
nimbus of legend, builds upon the 
facts of history a character that 
would stagger any novelist. He 
peeps into. Napoleon’s. bedroom on 
his wedding night; he thunders 
across France with Napoleon in his 
battle carriage with maps swing- 


crown of golden 
. -Austerlitz and 


perial 
leaves . 


ing on the walls. Wisely, Mr, 
Ludwig has made the diaries, 
memoirs, reported conversations 


and 60,000 letters of Napoleon the 
bulwarks of the biography. Few 
men have written so much and so 
interestingly about themselves as 
did Napoleon. Herewith, some of 
his words as selected by Mr. Lud- 
wig: 

C_ In the first heat of his love for 


Josephine, Napoleon wrote: “I am 
waiting for you. I am_ wholly 
filled with you. Sweet, incom- 
parable Josephine ... I find calm 


when I give myself up to my pas- 
sion, that on your lips, at your 
heart, I may fan the flames which 
burn me.” 

C Concerning his wedding night 
and his wife’s lap-dog, he said: “I 
had to choose between sleeping be- 
side the beast or not sleeping with 
my wife. A terrible dilemma, but 
I had to take it or leave it. I 
resigned myself. The dog was less 
accommodating. I have the marks 
on my leg to show what he thought 
about the matter.” 

@ On becoming Emperor: “Look 
at Alexander, for instance. After 
he has conquered Asia, he declares 
himself to be the son of Jupiter, 
and the whole East believes him, 
save only his mother and Aristotle 
and a handful of Athenian pedants. 
But if I, nowadays, were to declare 
myself the son of the Father 
Eternal, every fishwife would laugh 
in my face. There is nothing great 
left for me to do.” 

@ Napoleon’s intense desire for @ 
legitimate heir* caused him to 
divorce Josephine, marry Marie 
Louise of Austria. Said he, on 
hearing of the prolific reproduc- 
tivity of Marie Louise’s ancestors: 
“That’s the kind of a womb I want 
to marry.” Marie Louise bore him 
a son, L’Aiglon, who died at the 
age of 21. 


@ “I have only one passion, only 


*Napoleon had two known _ illegitimate 
children. One, Leon, became the 10 
account husband of a U. S. cook; the 
other, Count Walewski, was a distinguished 
Minister of State in the Second Empire. 








Will Durant’s—The Story of 
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127°" Thousand 
At All Bookstores—$5.00 
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one mistress: France ... she has 
never been untrue to me.” 


€ Napoleon’s last will and testa- 
ment: “It is my wish that my 
ashes shall be laid to rest on the 
bank of the Seine, in the midst of 
the French people .. . I shall meet 
my brave warriors in the Elysian 
Fields. ... We shall talk of our 
battles to the Scipios, to Hannibal, 
Caesar and Frederick. What a de- 
light that will be! If only people 
here on earth are not terrified at 
seeing so many soldiers put their 
heads together! ... I bequeath the 
shame of my death to the royal 
family of England.” 

( His last command gave to his 
legitimate son his old home in 
Corsica. 


The Significance. Napoleon is al- 
ways good biographical material, 
but seldom has he been exhibited 
in so dramatic, episodic and psy- 
chological a book as Mr. Ludwig’s. 
Europeans were agreeably amazed 
in 1925 (when the book first ap- 
peared) that a German had writ- 
ten so sympathetically of Napoleon. 
Now, in the able translation of 
Eden and Cedar Paul, it is well 
on its way to be the outstanding 
biography of 1927 in the U. S 


The Author. Emil Ludwig be- 
gan to write plays at the age of 
15 and, despite dabblings in law 
and business, continues to do so 
at 46. Quite naturally, he plunged 
into dramatic biographies to achieve 
his greatest works. Heroes— 
Goethe, Wagner, Bismarck and par- 
ticularly Napoleon—inspire _ this 
understanding scholar, lift his pen 
out of the commonplace. Said he 
last summer: “My pet aversion 
is the historical novel, which falsi- 
fies history to meet the require- 
ments of romantic fiction, and fal- 
sifies romance by trying to force 
it into the framework of history. 
My ideal is to produce a work 
which shall be strictly accordant 
with the available documentary evi- 
dence, but shall none the less bear 
the imprint of an imaginative re- 
creation.” 


FICTION 
Miss Tiverton Goes On 


Tuis Day’s Mapness — Anony- 
mous—Bobbs Merrill ($2.50). The 
author of Miss Tiverton Goes Out 
still wishes to remain anonymous. 
Her critics still fatten their ad- 
miration upon their curiosity. 
Critic William Lyon Phelps, po- 
litely rebuffed by her publishers, 
went a-hunting “this superior in- 
telligence” by himself, and discov- 
ered its identity. But lo! when 
hé came to divulge her name, it 
had escaped him. Said he: “A 
hame totally unknown to English 
and American letters. It might 
have been Miss Abercrombie or, for 
that matter, Miss Fitch.” 

Until. Dr. Phelps’s _ memory 
mends, “Miss Tiverton” will serve. 
The lady’s second offering fully 
merits the company of her first. 

aidens revolt in every third novel 
these days but here is a maid- 
en whose technique is neither kit- 


tenish nor hoydenish. Motherless 
Letty Monckton is a British coun- 
try gentlewoman with as much 
poise as poetry about her. Her 
flight from the bosom of Monckton- 
ism—father, manor, cousins, suitor 
—to the humbler hearth and home 
of Andrew Bullen, tweeded biolo- 
gist, is not like the flapping of a 
decapitated chicken but like the 
career of a startled teal, which will 
explore other ponds before circling 
back to an inviting one nearby. 


Order Changeth 


Twilight lasts all a summer’s 
night in the Baltic countries. The 
air becomes heavy with dreams. 
Sometimes the nobility roam abroad 
troubled or sleep in peace under 
the stars, like peasants. They 
feel a change upon their world 
which philosophers say is more 
than the passing of the seasons. A 
twilight is falling, some say, upon 
the feudal order of things. 

The old codes are dying and 
time trembles for a birth. Thus, 
the cedar forests remain but in 
places they are being leveled to 
pay gambling debts. Barons and 
landlords still shoot capercailzies at 
dawn and snipe at sunset, or 
shoot one another in grave “affairs 
of honor.” Yet here is a man, 
a little crazed perhaps, who finds 
dueling a pitiable farce and who 
would rather watch the love- 
antics of moorfowl at sunrise than 
slaughter them. In the white 
castles and proud manors, dames 
still drill their men-servants, still 
preserve an ancient ritual for 
meals and marriage, dancing and 
death. Yet there is a lady, brain- 
less perhaps, whose love transcends 
pride and ancestors. Baronial Ger- 
many, decadent, is threatened with 


perception. Light shows through 
poo chinks of crumbling castle 
walls. 


Such is the atmosphere that, like 
grey mist, informs two of this 
book’s* three parts. In such a 
mist events of the most personal 
nature loom up with unwonted 
significance. It is not so thick 
as to shroud details; these are 
handled gently but with such calm 
precision that close scrutiny will 
reveal no blurred edges. Fastrade 
von de Warthe walks in the great 
park, brooding, but her figure is 
seen clearly through the trees. 
Dietz von Egloff, with unrest in 
his soul, rides his black stallion 
over the estates when the country- 
side is abed, but the effect is not 
supernatural. The beast’s hoofs 


_ Ying sharply, the rider’s voice is 


strong and clear. 

_ Emotional sequences proceed with 
similar distinctness, subtle as the 
Russians, lucid as the French. Twi- 
light is the tragedy of Dietz von 
Egloff driven to suicide by his thirst 
for a real fate among peers im- 
mured by aristocratic routine. He 
takes the wife, then the life, 
of his best friend. From Fastrade, 
whom he loves, he can evoke noth- 
ing but pity. She takes his body 
home through a spring morning 
with birds and sunlight making a 


_ *TwiLticHt—Count Edouard Von Keyser- 
ling—Macaulay ($2.50.) 
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CTo Men 
and Wome 
who think th 
can write 


You think ye can write! 
But can you 

Perhaps you've already 
tried your hand at_ short 
stories or articles. You've 
sent them around to the 
magazines—and reaped a har- 
vest of polite printed rejection 
slips. 

Perhaps some of your work 
has already been accepted and 
published. And you're won- 
dering whether this writing 
game is worth further effort 
on your part. 

r perhaps—like so man 
of us—you have an inner feel- 
ing, a “hunch,” that some- 
how, sometime, you’re going 
to have a story to tell. 

What wouldn’t you give to 
know the truth—to discover 
definitely whether or not you 


have it in you to write? 
Friendly criticism 4 
proves nothing 

When your friends say nice things about 
your writing ability, don’t you often suspect 
them of just trying not to hurt your feelings? 
Don’t you often wish that you could get a 
really impartial opinion from someone who 
knows? You can—through the N. I. A. 

The Newspaper Institute is an organization 
of trained New York newspaper men approved 
as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York. Its purpose is twofold: 
First—to offer men and women with literary or 
journalistic ambitions a thorough New York 
newspaper training—that invaluable experi- 
ence which is the foundation on which so many 
famous authors, dramatists, scenario writers 
and business leaders have built their success. 

Second—to offer vocational guidance before 
undertaking to give anyone this training. In 


other words, to examine you to determine 
whether training will be worth your while. 


Expert criticism : 
proves everything 


To men and women who think they can write 
and who really want to know the truth about 
themselves, the Newspaper Institute of Amer- 
ica offers this unique service. 

Send us some of your literary work—either 
printed or typewritten manuscript—not over 
2,000 words. It will be read, edited and 
criticized just as if you had submitted it for 
publication to the critical editors on the copy 
desk of some great New York daily. You 
learn, without favoritism or prejudice, just 
what your prospects are—just what further 
training you need. 

Or—better yet—send for our Writing Apti- 
tude Test. This interesting scientific test will 
tell us whether you have the fundamental 
qualities necessary for successful writing. 

There are no strings attached to this offer. 
It costs you nothing and obligates you to noth- 
ing. No salesmen will call on you. The coupon 
is for your convenience. 
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Newspaper Institute of America 
25 West 45th Street, New York 


Send me your Free Writing Aptitude Test and 
further information on Writing for Profit. | 


| 
| 
| Mrs 
| 
| 
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festival of death. 

Harmony ends with a suicide too, 
the idyllic drowning of Annemarie. 
A fragile narcissan, she could not 
survive the robust air of a manor 


When You Want Figures 


in a hurry—not hurried figures—send your 
inventory and other emergency computa- 
tions to a skilled organization of public cal- 
culators. 48-hour accurate service. 


ATLAS CALCULATING SERVICE 
19 W. Jackson Boul. Chicago, Ill. 


ANFORDS 


The Original 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


INK 


thriving with cows, milk-wenches, 
plowing and her gentle but healthy 
husband, Felix. 

In the light of these two tales, 
the third one, Kersta, completes a 
demonstration of where Germany’s 
vigor truly lies—next to the soil, 
be it cruelly frozen or warm and 
fertile. Kersta, runty peasant girl, 
bears the gamekeeper a lusty baby 
during her huge husband’s absence 
at war. Life is hard, but it goes 
on and may get better. She is 
cheerful under mockery and reso- 
lutely presses suit for her little 
dowry of land. That was her 
Thome’s parting command. Thome 
returns, thrashes her for deceiving 
him. She guards the child; he 
may warm to it. The land suit 
is won at last. Thome praises her, 
drinks deeply, brings her a ker- 
chief. He brings also a_ white 
roll “for—for that—well, for the 
brat.” Life is good again. 

The Author, as his publishers 
have somehow neglected to make 
clear, is not to be confused with 


RAD 


ORLD’S BEST CIGARETTE 


to life 


better 
thin gs 
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Count Hermann Alexander von k 
serling, author of The Trap 
Diary of a Philosopher and editg 
of The Book of Marriage. he 
latter lives at Darmstadt, in Hesse 
(southwestern Germany). Count 
Edouard, a cousin, used to live in 
the Baltic provinces of Prussia 
(northern Germany) but has been 
dead for a decade. Count Hermann 
is a mystical metaphysician. Count 
Edouard was an aristocratic real- 
ist, a minor figure in the move- 
ment led by Authors Hauptmann, 
Sudermann and Mann in the last 
century to clarify and_ simplify 
German prose. The struggle of 
youth to escape palsied age wag 
his favorite theme. This is not 
his “first full length novel to be 
translated into English.” His Gay 
Hearts came out in 1913. Another 
woeful oversight of the publishers, 
who are new to the field of worth- 
while books after several years’ 
traffic in cheapish thrillers, is to 
award some one credit for a 
beautiful translation. 


Disreputable Dublin 

Mr. GiLHooLEY—Liam O0’Flah- 
erty—Harcourt Brace ($2.50). For 
those who like the “slice of life” 
kind of novel, here is red meat J 
masterfully carved. An _ engineer, 
after 20 years in the Andes, re- 
tires to Dublin to nurse a weak 
heart. Idle city life forces upon 
him a strange new gamut of temp- 
tations, indulgences, inhibitions, 
hysteria. Not a wicked man, Mr. 
Gilhooley takes up with disreput- 
able people through sheer 
ence. But they bore him. 
Dublin fog smells of charcoal. 
longs for an honest emotion. 
the street he finds a girl, more 
fascinating than _ sluttish; keeps 
er; tries to marry her. When 
he understands that her one re 
maining fibre is loyalty to a one- 
time lover, he preserves his dream 
in the one infallible way. 

To ery, “Genius!” for Author 
O’Flaherty, as some have done, is 
flighty. But force and _ humor, 
irony and sympathy, he has in 
abundance. He builds small epis-f 
odes into “big” material without 
visible effort. His occasional in- 
ability to evoke deep pity without 
strangely disgusting the senses 
seems to be the common lot of many” 
Irish writers past and present. 
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